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GENERAL EDITOR’S PREFACE 


t s series ifc planned with one simple aim in view— 
tiake the reading of Shakespeare's plays as easy 
Md straightforward as possible. 

<pNotes are reduced to the smallest compass. First, 
‘Sift order that the reader's imagination may have defi¬ 
nite material to work with, the list, of the dramatis 


persona is followed by a suggestion of their dress and 
appearance: and when practicable, illustrations are 
given. Second, the text, which is'presented without 
any further preliminary, is accompanied by footnotes 
which form a Glossary of obsolete or misleading words. 

The play may therefore be read at first sight with¬ 
out let or hindrance—without even thO^cWay and 
distraction which would be caused by turning to a 
later page for such merely necessary explanations. 
But there will be many for whom, if not at a'filfet read¬ 
ing yet perhaps at a second, something further may 
be desirable—a bit of historical information, a para¬ 
phrase of a difficult passage, or the clearing up of a 
confused metaphor. To supply these, and to supply 
them at the right time, is the object of the brtef notes 
placed immediately after the text. > 

Fourth, and last, comes a causerie in sevejal divi¬ 
sions : offering, for any who are studiously^Rclined, 
a short commentary; marking the place of this 
particular drama in Shakespeare's career; tracing its 
importance in his poetic development; estimating 
its artistic value ; and suggesting a number of other 
questions on which an intelligent student might reflect 
with pleasure. 
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INTRODUCTION 


W^RV in mind and body, King Henry IV. still has 

S y troubles to face. At the battle of Shrewsbury, 
which the First Part of this play ends, he struck 
a Severe blow against the rebel lords who helped him 
to usurp the throne of Richard II., afod now have 
turned"against him. Henry Percy, the “ Hotspur of 
the North,” was killed in the battle; the EarF of 
Douglas, “ that furious Scot,” was taken prisoifer; 
the Earl of Worcester and Sir Richard Vernon W' re 
captured and sent to execution. But he has “ scotch|d 
the snake, not killed it.” In Wales, Glendower ana 
Mortimer arc still in arms, with French aid promised 
to them. In the north, the Earl of Northumberland— 
Hotspur's father, Worcester’s brother—“ lies crafty- 
sick,” and with the levies of his great earldom behind 
him is a dangerous menace to Henry’s throne. With 
Northumberland'are allied the Archbishop of York, 
whom many will follow, and other disaffected lords. 

The king must strike at once, before the rebels can 
join forces, and he acts with all his old craft and 
courage. He is sick at heart with the fear that his son, 
Prince Henry, cares less for him and for the kingdom 
than for Falstaff, and Poins, and all the riotous tavern 
companions'whose merry-making so often keeps the 
Prince from his father’s side. But for the time the 
Prince is with him, and Falstaff is far away in London. 
He makes his plans of action against the rebels even 
before Rumour has carried the news of Shrewsbury to 
old Northumberland. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS 


ilOUR, the Presenter. 

. \ Henry the Fourth. 

Henry, Princl of Wales, afterwards King ' 

Henry v , *> 

Thomas, Duke of Clarence, a J- his sanSi 

Prince John of Lancaster, * 

Prince Humphrey or Gloucester, 

Earl of Warwick 
Earl of Westmoreland. 

Earl of Surrey. 

Gower 
Harcourt 
Blunt. 

Lord Chief Justice of the Kings Bench . 

A Servant of the Quef Justice. 

Earl of Northumberland, -\ 

Scroop, Archbisi^p of Y&rk, j 
Lord Mowbray, * [ 

Lord Hastings, i j 

Lord Bardolpr, 

Sir John Colevillf, V J 

Travers and Morton, retainers of Northumberland. 

Sir John F^L$taff. 

His Page. , 

Bardolph,\L/ 

Rhns^* I ^° on c ^P an ' tons ofFalstaff and Prince Henry . 

Peto, J 

Sn ^ S ’\ country) ' ustices ’ 

Davy, servant to Shadow. 

Mouldy, Shadow, Wart, Feeble, and BucfcALFi wemtftsr ^ 
Fang and Snare, Sheriff's officers . - * l * 

II 


rebels. 



DRAMATIS PERSONAE (continued) 

Lady Northumberland. 

Lady Percy, widow of “ Hotspur ” 

Mistress Quickly, hostess of the Boar's Head Tavern in 
Eastcheap. 

Doll Tearsheet. 

Lords and Attendants ; Porter, Drawers, Beadles, Grooms, 
etc. 

A Dancer, speaker of the Epilogue. 

Scene : England. 

Time : 1403-13. 


The text of this edition is that of the Globe Shakespeare , 
with slight omissions. 

References to Henry IV., Part I., are given with the line 
numbering, and sometimes the page numbering, of the 
edition of that play by Miss Evelyn Smith winch appears 
in this Series (No. 33). Some descriptions of scenes have 
been quoted from it, by kind permission of the Editor. 
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THE SECOND PART OF 


KING HENRY THE FOURTH 


INDUCTION 

[Enter Rumour , painted full of tongues.] 

Runt . Open your ears ; for which of you will stop 
The vent of hearing when loud Rumour speaks ? 

I, from the orient to the drooping west, 

Making the wind my post-horse, still unfold 
The acts commenced on this ball of earth : 

Upon my tongues continual slanders ride. 

The which in every language I pronounce. 

Stuffing the ears of men with false reports. 

I speak of peace, while covert enmity 
10 Under the smile of safety wounds the world : 

And who but Rumour, who but only I, 

Make fearful musters and prepared defence, 

And no such matter ? Rumour is a pipe 
Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures. 

And of so easy and so plain a stop 
* That the blunt monster with uncounted heads. 

The still-discordant wavering multitude, 

Can play upon it. But what need I thus 
My well-known body to anatomize 
so Among my household ? Why is Rumour here ? 

I run before King Harry's victory ; 

Who in a bloody field by Shrewsbury 

Hath beaten down young Hotspur and his troops, 

4. Still , Continually. 

19. Anatomize , Lay open, describe minutely. 



Induction] SHAKESPEARE'S 

Quenching the flame of bold rebellion 
Even with the rebels' blood. But what mean I 
To speak so true at first ? my office is 
To noise abroad that Harry Monmouth fell 
Under the wrath of noble Hotspur's sword. 

And that the king before the Douglas' rage 
so Stoop'd his anointed head as low as death. 

This have I rumour’d through the peasant towns 
Between that royal field of Shrewsbury 
And tt^js worm-eaten hold of ragged stone. 

Where Hotspur's father, old Northumberland, 

Lies crafty-si^M the posts come tiring on, 

And not a maiTct them brings other news 
Than they haV$ team'd of me: from Rumour's 
tongues 

They bring smooth comforts false, worse than true 
wrongs. ' [Exit.] 

35. Posts , Couriers. 
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HENRY IV— Part II 


[Act i. Scene i 


ACT I 

SCENE I 

Under the rugged grey walls of Warkmrth Castle , one 
of the strongholds of the Earl of *NorthUfaxrland. The 
drawbridge is down , and though^thmmassive gate is 
locked and barred , it soon opensljo^^Lord Bardolph's 
summons , for the sentries on the towers have already 
reported his approach and watched him dismount from 
his tired horse. 


[Enter Lord Bardolph.] 

L. Bard. Who keeps the gate here, ho ? 

[The porter opens the gate.’] 
Where is the earl ? 

Port. What shall i sav you are ? 

L. Bard. H Tell thou the earl 

That the Lord Bardolph doth attend him here. 

Port. His lordship is walk'd forth into the orchard: 
Please it your honour* knock but at the gate. 

And he himself will answer. 

[Enter Northumberland.] 

L. Bard. ** Here comes the earl. 

[Exit porter .] 

North. What news, Lord Bardolph ? every minute 
now 

Characters in this Act: Travers, Morton, Archbishop of York, 
Hastings, Mowbray—Falstaff, Page, Lord Chief Justice, Servant, 
Porter—Lord Bardolph, Northumberland. For reading aloud, 
any part in the first group may be doubled with any in the second, 
without clashing. Names of “mute ** characters are enclosed in 
brackets. 
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Act i, Scene i] SHAKESPEARE'S 

Should be the father of some stratagem : 

The times are wild ; contention, like a horse 
10 Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loose 
And bears down all before him. 

L. Bard . Noble earl, 

I bring you certain news from Shrewsbury. 

North. Good, an God will! 

L. Bard . As good as heart can wish: 

The king is almost wounded to the death ; 

And, in the fortune of my lord your son, 

Prince Harry slain outright; and both the Blunts 
* Kill'd by the hand of Douglas ; young Prince John 
And Westmorland and Stafford fled the 1 
And Harry Mcfl&mouth's brawn, the hulk Sir John, 

20 Is prisoner to your son : O, such a day, 

So fought, so follow’d and so fairly won, 

Came not till now to dignify the times. 

Since Caesar's fortunes ! 

North . How is this derived ? 

Saw you the field ? came you from Shrewsbury ? 
L.jBard . I spake with one, my lord, that came from 
. thence, 

A gentleman well bred and of .good name, 

That freely render'd me these news for true. 

North. Here comes my servant Travers, whom I sent 
On Tuesday last to listen after news. 

[Enter Travers.] 

so L. Bard. My lord, I over-rode him on the way ; 

And he is furnished with no certainties 
More than he haply may retail from me. 

North . Now, Travers, what good tidings comes with 
you ? 

Tra. My lord, Sir John Umfrevile turn'd me back 
With joyful tidings ; and, being better horsed, 
Out-rode me. After him came spurring hard 

8 . Stratagem, Deed of violence. 

13. An, it (sometimes means as or though). 

19. Brawn, A boar tattened for the table, or a roll of flesh. 
( 2 , 968 ) 16 



HENRY IV— Part II [Act i, Scene i 

A gentleman, almost forspent with speed, 

That Stopp'd by me to breathe his bloodied horse* 

He ask'd the way to Chester ; and of him 
40 1 did demand what news from Shrewsbury : 

He told me that rebellion had bad luck 
And that young Harry Percy's spur was cold. 

With that, he gave his able horse the head, 

And bending forward struck his armed heels 
Against the panting sides of his poor jade 
Up to the rowel-head, and starting so 
He seem'd in running to devour the way. 

Staying no longer question. 

NortkZ* * Ha! Agam: 

Said he young Harry Percy’s spur was £old ? 

50 Of Hotspur Coldspur ? that rebellion 
Had met ill luck ? 

L. Bard . My lord, I’ll tell you what; 

If my young lord your son have not the day, 

Upon mine honour, for a silken point 
I’ll give my barony : never talk of it. 

North . Why should that gentleman that rode by 
Travers - 

Give then such instances of loss ? * 

L. Bard. \ Who, he ? 

He was some hilding fellow that had stolen 
The horse he rode on, and, upon my life. 

Spoke at a venture. Look, here comes more news. 
[Enter Morton.] 

eo North . Yes, this man's brow, like to a title-leaf. 
Foretells the nature of a tragic volume : 

So looks the strand whereon the imperious flood 
Hath left a witness'd usurpation. 

Say, Morton, didst thou come from Shrewsbury ? 

Mor. I ran from Shrewsbury, my noble lord ; 


[ silk lace for fastening parts of the dress. 


53 . Silken point, Tag 
57. Hilding Worthless. 

63. Wxtness'd usurpation, Evidence of its invasion. 
( 2 , 963 ) 17 
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Act i, Scene i] SHAKESPEARE'S 

Where hateful death put on his ugliest mask 
To fright our party. 

North. How doth my son and brother ? 

Thou tremblest; and the whiteness in thy cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 

7 oEven such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 

So dull, so dead in look, so woe-bygone, 

Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 

And would have told him half his Troy was burnt; 
But Priam found the fire ere he his tongue, 

And I my Percy's death ere thou report’st it. 

^ This thou wouldst say, “ Your son did thus and thus ; 
Your brother thus : so fought the noble Douglas : " 
Stopping my-greedy ear with their bold deeds: 

But in the end, to stop my ear indeed, 
so Thou hast a sigh to blow away this praise, 

Ending with “ Brother, son, and all are dead." 

Mor. Douglas is living, and your brother, yet: 

But, for my lord your son,— 

North. Why, he is dead. 

See what a ready tongue suspicion hath ! 

He that but fears the thing he would not know 
Hath by instinct knowledge from others' eyes 
That what he fear'd is chanced. Yet speak, Morton ; 
Tell thou an earl his divination lies, 

And I will take it as a sweet disgrace 
90 And make thee rich for doing me such wrong. 

Mor. You are too great to be by me gainsaid : 

Your spirit is too true, your fears too certain. 

North. Yet, for all this, say not that Percy's dead. 

I see a strange confession in thine eye : 

Thou shakest thy head and hold’st it fear or sin 
To speak a truth. If he be slain, say so ; 

The tongue offends not that reports his death : 

And he doth sin that doth belie the dead, 

Not he which says the dead is not alive. 
ioo Yet the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office, and his tongue 

18 



[Act i, Scene i 


HENRY IV— Part II 

Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 

Remember'd tolling a departing friend. 

L. Bard. I cannot think, my lord, your son is dead, 
Mor. I am sorry I should force you to believe 
That which I would to God I had not seen ; 

But these mine eyes saw him in bloody state, 
Rendering faint quittance, wearied and outbreathed, 
To Harry Monmouth ; whose swift wrath beat down 
no The never-daunted Percy to the earth, 

From whence with life he never more sprung up. 

In few, his death, whose spirit lent a fire 
Even to the dullest peasant in his camp, 

Being bruited once, took fire and heat aw&y ^ 
From the “best-temper'd courage in his droops ; * 

For from his metal was his party steel'd ; 

Which once in him abated, all the rest 
Turn'd on themselves, like dull and heavy lead : 

And as the thing that's heavy in itself, 

120 Upon enforcement flies with greatest speed, 

So did our men, heavy in Hotspur's loss, 

Lend to his weight such lightness with their fear. 

That arrows fled not swifter toward their aim 
Than did our soldiers, aiming at their safety, 

Fly from the field. Then was that noble Worcester 
Too soon ta'en prisoner '; and that furious Scot, 

The bloody Douglas, whose well-labouring sword 
Had three times slain the appearance of the king, 
'Gan vail his stomach and did grace the shame 
130 Of those that turn'd their backs, and in his flight, 
Stumbling in fear, was took. The sum of all 
Is that the king hath won, and hath sent out 
A speedy power to encounter you, my lord, 

Under the conduct of young Lancaster 
And Westmoreland. This is the news at full. 

North. For this I shall have time enough to mourn. 
In poison there is physic ; and these news, 


129. Vail his stomachy Lower his courage. 
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Act i, Scene i] SHAKESPEARE'S 

Having been well, that would have made me sick, 
Being sick, have in some measure made me well: 
ho And as the wretch, whose fever-weaken'd joints, 

Like strengthless hinges, buckle under life, 

Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 
Out of his keeper's arms, even so my limbs, 

Weaken'd with grief, being now enraged with grief, 
Are thrice themselves. Hence, therefore, thou nice 
crutch ! 

A scaly gauntlet now with joints of steel 
Must glove this hand : and hence, thou sickly quoif ! 
Thou art a guard too wanton for the head 
Which princes, flesh'd with conquest, aim t 6 hit. 

150 Now bind my brows with iron ; and approach 
The ragged’st hour that time and spite dare bring 
To frown upon the enraged Northumberland ! 

Let heaven kiss earth ! now let not Nature's hand 
Keep the wild flood confined ! let order die 1 
And let this world no longer be a stage 
To feed contention in a lingering act; 

But let one spirit of the first-born Cain 
Reign in all bosoms, that, each heart being set 
On bloody courses, the rude scene may end, 
iflo And darkness be the burier of the dead ! 

Tra. This strained passion doth you wrong, my lord. 
L. Bard. Sweet earl, divorce not wisdom from your 
honour. 

Mot. The lives of all your loving complices 
Lean on your health ; the which, if you give o'er 
To stormy passion, must perforce decay. 

You cast the event of war, my noble lord, 

And summ'd the account of chance, before you said, 

“ Let us make head." It was your presurmise, 

That, in the dole of blows, your son might drop : 

170 You knew he walk'd o'er perils, on an edge, 

115. Nice, Delicate, “ not able to bear much.” 

147. Quoif, Close-fitting cap or hood, often worn in sickness. 

148. Wanton , Luxurious. x6x. Strained, Excessive. 
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[Act i, Scene i 


HENRY IV— Part II 

More likely to fall in than to get o'er; 

You were advised his flesh was capable 
Of wounds and scars, and that his forward spirit 
Would lift him where most trade of danger ranged : 
Yet did you say, “ Go forth ; ” and none of this. 
Though strongly apprehended, could restrain 
The stiff-borne action : what hath then befallen, 

Or what hath this bold enterprise brought forth, 

More than that being which was like to be ? 
iso L. Bard. We all that are engaged to this loss 
Knew that we ventured on such dangerous seas, 

That if we wrought out life 'twas ten to one ; 

And yet we ventured, for the gain proposed 'f 
Choked the respect of likely peril fear'd ; 

And since we are o’erset, venture again. 

Come, we will all put forth, body and goods. 

Mor. 'Tis more than time : and, my most noble 
lord, 

I hear for certain, and do speak the truth. 

The gentle Archbishop of York is up 
190 With well-appointed powers : he is a man 
Who with a double surety binds his followers. 

My lord your son had only but the corpse. 

But shadows and the shows of men, to fight; 

For that same word, rebellion, did divide 
The action of their bodies from their souls ; 

And they did fight with queasiness, constrain'd, 

As men drink potions, that their weapons only 
Seem'd on our side ; but, for their spirits and souls, 
This word, rebellion, it had froze them up, 

200 As fish are in a pond. But now the bishop 
Turns insurrection to religion : 

Supposed sincere and holy in his thoughts, 

He's followed both with body and with mind ; 

And doth enlarge his rising with the blood 

184. Respect , Consideration. 198. Spirits , Mental powers. 

204. Enlarge his rising , “ Increase the number of his followers,” or 
M enhance the merit of his insurrection.” 
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Act i, Scene ii] SHAKESPEARE'S 

Of fair King Richard, scraped from Pomfret stones ; 
Derives from heaven his quarrel and his cause ; 

Tells them he doth bestride a bleeding land. 

Gasping for life under great Bolingbroke ; 

And more and less do flock to follow him. 

210 North. I knew of this before ; but, to speak truth, 
This present grief had wiped it from my mind. 

Go in with me ; and counsel every man 
The sptest way for safety and revenge : 

Get posts and letters, and make friends with speed : 
Never so few, and never yet more need. [Exeunt.] 


SCENE II 

London. A narrow , cobbled street which winds be¬ 
tween tall houses: They overhang so far that the gables 
almost meet overhead. Some have newly whitewashed 
fronts , on which the black pattern of beams shows in clear 
contrast: all 'have little casement windows , and gaily 
coloured signs which swing and creak above the doorways. 
There are no pavements, and the gutters are choked with 
refuse . 

[Enter Falstaff , with his Page bearing his sword and 
buckler .] 

Fal. Sirrah, you giant, what says the doctor ? 

Page. He said, sir, the party might have more 
dipeases than he knew for. 

4 Fal. Men of all sorts lake a pride to gird at me : the 
bto&in of this foolish-compounded clay, man, is not able 
to invent anything that tends to laughter, more than 
I invent or is invented on me : I am not only witty in 
myself, but the cause that wit is in other men. I do 
here walk before thee like a sow that hath overwhelmed 

205. Pomfret. Richard was murdered in Pomfret Castle (Richard 
II. V. v.). Apparently the archbishop exhibited drops of the 
blood as a sacred relic. 4. Gird, Jest. 
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HENRY IV— Part II [Act i, Scene ii 

10all her litter but one. If the prince put thee into my 
service for any other reason than to set me off, why 
then I have no judgment. Thou rascally mandrake, 
thoil art fitter to be worn in my cap than to wait at my 
heels. I was never manned with an agate till now: 
but I will inset you neither m gold nor silver, but in vile 
apparel, and send you back again to your master, for a 
jewel,—the juvenal, the prince your master, whose chin 
is not yet fledged. I will sooner have a beard gm w in 
the palm of my hand than he shall get one on his eheek; 
20 and yet he will not stick to say his face is a face-royal: 
God may finish it when he will, 'tis not a hair amiss yet: 
he may keep it still at a face-royal, for a barber shall 
never earn sixpence out of it; and yet he'll be crowing 
as if he had writ man ever since his father was a 
bachelor. He may keep his own grace, but he's 
almost out of mine, I can assure him. What said 
Master Dombledon about the satin for my short cloak 
and my slops ? 

Page. He said, sir, you should procure him better 
so assurance than Bardolph : he would not take his band 
and yours ; he liked not the security. 

Pal. Let him be damned, like fhe glutton I pray 
God his tongue be hotter 1 Achitophel 1 a rascally yea- 
forsooth knave 1 to bear a gentleman in hand, and then 
stand upon security ! The smooth-pates do now wear 
nothing but high shoes, and bunches of keys at their 
girdles ; and if a man is through with them in honest 

12. Mandrake , Here manikin. See note, page 124. 

14. Agate . Small figures, cut in agates, were worn in rings afid 
brooches. 17. Juvenal , Youth (jocular)* 

20. Royal , A gold coin. 28. Slops, Wide breaches. 

32. The glutton , Dives (St. Luke xvi. 19). 

33. Achitophel, Apparently stands for “ rogue ” (2 Samuel xv.^. 

33. Yea-forsooth. Many city tradesmen were Puritans, and wore 

their hair short (smooth-pates). 

34. Bear . , . in hand , Deceive with false hopes. 

35. Wear nothing . . . girdles, Ostentatious signs of riches and 

importance. 

37. Through . . . in honest taking-up, Has arranged to have goods 
on credit. 
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Act i, Scene ii] SHAKESPEARE'S 

taking up, then they must stand upon security. I had 
as lief they would put ratsbane in my mouth as offer to 
40 stop it with security. I looked a' should have sent me 
two and twenty yards of satin, as I am a true knight, 
and he sends me security. Well, he may sleep in 
security. Where’s Bardolph ? 

Page. He's gone into Smithfield to buy your wor¬ 
ship a horse. 

* Pal. I bought him in Paul's, and he'll buy me a 
horse in Smithfield: an I could get me but a wife, or 
I were manned, horsed, and wived. 

[Enter the Lord Chief Justice and Servant.] 

Page. Sir, here comes the nobleman that committed 
50 the prince for striking him about Bardolph. 

Fat. Wait close ; I will not see him. 

Ch. Just. What's he that goes there ? 

Serv. Falstafi, an't please your lordship. 

Ch. Just. He that was in question for the robbery ? 

Serv . He, my lord : but he hath since done good 
service at Shrewsbury; and, as I hear, is now going 
with some charge to the Lord John of Lancaster. 

Ch. Just. What, to York ? Call him back again. 

Serv. Sir John Falstaff I 
eo Fat. Boy, tell him I am deaf. 

Page. You must speak louder; my master is 
deaf. 

Ch. Just. I am sure he is, to the hearing of anything 
good. Go, pluck him by the elbow; I must speak 
with him. 

Serv. Sir John I 

Fml. What! a young knave, and begging ! Is there 
not wars ? is there not employment ? doth not the 
king lack subjects ? do not the rebels need soldiers ? 
70 Though it be a shame to be on any side but one, it is 
worse shame to beg than to be on the worst side, were 
it worse than the name of rebellion can tell how to 
make it. 

40. A’, He (dialect). 
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[Act i, Scene ii 


HENRY IV— Part II 

Serv. You mistake me sir. 

Fal. Why, sir, did I say you were an honest man ? 
setting my knighthood and my soldiership aside, I had 
lied, in my throat, if I had said so. 

Serv. I pray you, sir, then set your knighthood and 
your soldiership aside ; and give me leave to tell you, 
so you Ijc in your throat, if you say I am any other than 
an honest man. 

Fat. I give thee leave to tell me so ! I lay aside that 
which grows to me ! If thou gettest any leave of me, 
hang me ; if thou takest leave, thou wert better be 
hanged. You hunt counter : hence ! avaunt I 

Serv. Sir, my lord would speak with you. 

Ch . Just. Sir John Falstaff, a word with you. 

Fal. My good lord l God give your lordship good 
time of day. Iam glad to see your lordship abroad : 
do I heard say your lordship was sick : I hope your lord- 
ship goes abroad by advice. Your lordship, though 
not clean past your youth, hath yet some smack of age 
in you, some relish of the saltness of time ; and I most 
humbly beseech your lordship to have a reverent care 
of your health. 

Ch. Just. Sir John, I sent for you before your ex¬ 
pedition to Shrewsbury. 

Fal . An’t please your lordship, I hear his majesty is 
returned with some discomfort from Wales, 
xoo Ch. Just. I talk not of his majesty : you would not 
come when I sent for you. 

Fal . And I hear, moreover, his highness is fallen into 
apoplexy. 

Ch. Just. Well, God mend him ! I pray you, let me 
speak with you. 

Fal. This apoplexy is, as I take it, a kind of lethargy, 


77 . in my throat , By the conventions of Shakespeare’s time, the 
worst kind of lie. 

85. Hunt counter. Follow the scent backwards (said of hounds), with 
a pun on “ counter,” a debtor’s prison. 

89. Abroad , Out of doors. 
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an't please your lordship ; a kind of sleeping in the 
blood, a tingling. 

Ch. Just . What tell you me of it ? be it as it is. 
no Fal. It hath it original from much grief, from study 
and perturbation of the brain : I have read the cqjhse 
of his effects in Galen : it is a kind of deafness. / 

Ch. Just. I think you are fallen into the disease/; for 
you hear not what I say to you. 

Fal . Very well, my lord, very well: rather, an't 
please you, it is the disease of not listening, the malady 
of not marking, that I am troubled withal. 

Ch. Just. To punish you by the heels would amend 
the attention of your ears ; and I care not if I do be- 
i^come your physician. 

Fal. I am as poor as Job, my lord, but not so patient: 
your lordship may minister the potion of imprisonment 
to me in respect of poverty; but how I should be your 
patient to follow your prescriptions, the wise may make 
some dram of a scruple, or indeed a scruple itself. 

Ch. Just. I sent for you, when there were matters 
against you for your life, to come speak with me. 

Fal . As I was then advised by my learned counsel 
in the laws of this land-service, I did not come, 
iso Ch. Just. Well, the truth is, Sir John, you live in 
great infamy. 

Fal. He that buckles him in my belt cannot live in less. 

Ch. Just. Your means are very slender, and your 
waste is great. 

Fal. I would it were otherwise ; I would my means 
were greater, and my waist slenderer. 

Ch. Just. You have misled the youthful prince. 

Fal. The young prince hath misled me : I am the 
fellow with the great belly, and he my dog. 

112. Galen , A famous Greek physician of the second century a . d . 
ii8. Punish you by the heels, Make you a prisoner in irons. 

124. May make some dram . . . itself, May doubt. 

139. Fellow wUh the great belly. This mav possibly refer to some 
well-known beggar of Shakespeare's time, who was very fat, 
and blind, and led by a dog. 
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140 Ch. Just . Well, I am loath to gall a new-healed 
wound : your day’s service at Shrewsbury hath a little 
gilded over your night’s exploit on Gad’s-hiU: you 
may thank the unquiet time for your quiet o’er-posting 
that action. 

Fal. My lord ? 

Ch. Just. But since all is well, keep it so : w$ke not 
a sleeping wolf. * 

Fal. To wake a wolf is as bad as to smell a fpx. 

Ch. Just. What! you are as a candle, the better 
iso part burnt out. 

Fal. A wassail candle, my lord, all tallow' 1 : if 
I did say of wax, my growth would approve the 
truth. 

Ch. Just. There is not a white hair on your face but 
should have his effect of gravity. 

Fal. His effect of gravy, gravy, gravy. 

Ch. Just. You follow the young prince up and down, 
like his ill angel. 

Fal. Not so, my lord; your ill angel is light; but I 
leo hope he that looks upon me will take me without weigh¬ 
ing : and yet, in some respects, I grant, I cannot go : 
I cannot tell. Virtue is of so little regard in these 
costermonger times that true valour is turned bear- 
herd : pregnancy is made a tapster, and hath his qpick 
wit wasted in giving reckonings: all the other gifts 
appertinent to man, as the malice of this age shapes 
them, are not worth a gooseberry. You that are old 
consider not the capacities of us that are young; 
you do measure the heat of our livers with the bitter- 

151. Wassail , Feast. 

152. Wax, A pun on “wax,” meaning “to increase.” 

159. Ill angel is Ught. Another pun. The Chief Justice refers to 
the belief that every person was attended by a good and an 
evil angel. Falstaff refers to the coin called an angel, which 
was ill, bad, when it was light, weighed too little. 

163. Costermonger, Huckstering. 

163. Bear-herd , Keeper of a performing bear—a familiar and de¬ 

spised figure in Elizabethan England. 

164. Pregnancy , Fullness of wit. 
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170 ness of your galls: and we that are in the vaward of 
our youth, I must confess, are wags too. 

Ch. Just. Do you set down your name in the scroll 
of youth, that are written down old with all the 
characters of age ? Have you not a moist eye ? a dry 
hand ? a yellow cheek ? a white beard ? a decreasing 
leg ? an increasing belly ? is not your voice broken ? 
your wind short ? your chin double ? your wit single ? 
and every part about you blasted with antiquity ? 
and will you yet call yourself young ? Fie, fie, fie, Sir 
iso John ! 

^ Fal. My lord, I was bom about three of the clock in 
' the afternoon, with a white head and something a 
> ’•ound belly. For my voice, I have lost it with hallo¬ 
ing and singing of anthems. To approve my youth 
further, I will not: the truth is, I am only old in judg¬ 
ment and understanding ; and he that will caper with 
me for a thousand marks, let him lend me the money, 
and have at him ! For the box of the ear that the 
prince gave you, he gave it like a rude prince, and you 
190 took it like a sensible lord. I have checked him for it, 
and the young lion repents ; marry, not in ashes and 
sackcloth, but in new silk and old sack. 

Ch. Just. Well, God send the prince a better com¬ 
panion ! 

Fal. God send the companion a better prince! I 
cannot rid my hands of him. 

Ch. Just. Well, the king hath severed you and Prince 
Harry: I hear you are going with Lord John of Lan¬ 
caster against the Archbishop and the Earl of Nort¬ 
humberland. 

Fal, Yea; I thank your pretty sweet wit for it. 
But look you pray, all you that kiss my lady Peace at 
home, that our armies join not in a hot day; for, by 
the Lord, I take but two shirts out with me, and I 
mean not to sweat extraordinarily: if it be a hot day# 

171. Wags, Rakes. I77« Single, Feeble, 

192. Sack, White wine from Spain or the Canary islands. 
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and I brandish anything but a bottle, I would 1 might 
never spit white again. There is not a dangerous 
action can peep out his head but I am thrust upon it: 
well, I cannot last ever: but it was alway yet the trick of 
210 our English nation, if they have a good thing, to make 
it too common. If ye will needs say I am an old man, 
you should give me rest. I would to God my name 
were not so terrible to the enemy as it is : I we»hettefr 
to be eaten to death with a rust than to be scoured 
to nothing with perpetual motion. 

Ch. Just . Well, be honest, be honest; and God bless 
your expedition ! 

FaL Will your lordship lend me a thousand pound 
to furnish me forth ? 

220 Ch. Just. Not a penny, not a penny ; you are too 
impatient to bear crosses. Fare you well: commend 
me to my cousin Westmoreland. 

[Exeunt Chief Justice and Servant .] 

Fat. If I do, fillip me with a three-man beetle. Boy! 

Page. Sir ? 

Fed. What money is in my purse ? 

Page. Seven groats and two pence. 

Fed. I can get no remedy against this consumption 
of the purse : borrowing only lingers and lingers it 
out, but the disease is incurable. Go bear this letter 
28o to my Lord of Lancaster; this to the prince; this to 
the Earl of Westmoreland; and this to old Mistress 
Ursula, whom I have weekly sworn to marry since I 
perceived the first white hair on my chin. About it: 
you know where to find me. [Exit Page.] A plague 
of this gout!—plays the rogue with my great toe. Tis 
no matter if I do halt; I have the wars for my colour, 

20 7. Spit white , A sign of extreme thirst, or of having drunk too 
much, or of good health. 

22i. To bear crosses , (i) To carry coins (with crosses on them); 

(2) to endure disappointments. 22 Fillip t Flip smartly. 
223. Three-man beetle , Rammer wielded by three men, used for 
driving piles. See note on page 126. 

226. Groat , Fourpenny piece. 
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and my pension shall seem the more reasonable. A 
good wit will make use of anything: I will turn 
diseases to commodity. [Exit.] 

% 

SCENE III 

York. The Archbishop’s palace. “ The building of 
tHis pMade is in the Early English style , with pointed 
arches to doorways and windows , and the capitals of the 
pillars carved with beautiful and intricate designs of 
foliage” 

[Enter the Archbishop , the Lords Hastings , Mow¬ 
bray , and Bardolph .] 

Arch . Thus have you heard our cause and known 
our means; 

And, my most noble friends, I pray you all, 

Speak plainly your opinions of our hopes : 

And first, lord marshal, what say you to it ? 

Mowb. I well allow the occasion of our arms ; 

But gladly would be better satisfied 
How in our means we should advance ourselves 
To look with forehead bold and big enough 
Upon the power and puissance of the king. 

10 Hast . Our present musters grow upon the file 
To five and twenty thousand men of choice ; 

And our supplies live largely in the hope 
Of great Northumberland, whose bosom bums 
With an incensed fire of injuries. 

L. Bard . The question then, Lord Hastings, standeth 
thus; 

Whether our present five and twenty thousand 
May hold up head without Northumberland ? 

Hast . With him, we may. 

L. Bard. Yea, marry, there's the point: 


239* Commodity , Profit. 
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But if without him we be thought too feeble, 

20 My judgment is, we should not step too fax 
Till we had his assistance by the hand ; 

For in a theme so bloody-faced as this 
Conjecture, expectation, and surmise 
Of aids incertain should not be admitted. 

Arch . Tis very true, Lord Bardolph ; for indeed # 
It was young Hotspur's case at Shrewsbury. 

L. Bard. It was, my lord ; who lined mms&fc wi 4 fc 
hope, 

Eating the air on promise of supply, 

Flattering himself in project of a power 
so Much smaller than the smallest of his thoughts : 

And so with great imagination 

Proper to madmen, led his powers to death, 

And winking leap'd into destruction. 

Hast. But, by your leave, it never yet did hurt 
To lay down likelihoods and forms of hope. 

L. Bard. Yes, if this present quality of war,— 
Indeed the instant action—a cause on foot 
Lives so in hope as in an early spring 
We see the appearing buds ; which to prove fruit, 

40 Hope gives not so much warrant as despair 
That frosts will bite them. When we mean to build. 
We first survey the plot, then draw the model, 

And when we see the figure of the house. 

Then must wc rate the cost of the erection ; 

Which if we find outweighs ability, 

What do we then but draw anew the model 

In fewer offices, or at last desist 

To build at all ? Much more, in this great work, 

Which is almost to pluck a kingdom down 
60 And set another up, should we survey 
The plot of situation and the model, 

27 . Lined himself, Supported himself, as a garment is stiffened by 
lining. 

36-39. Yes, if this present . . . Various explanations of this much* 
discussed passage are given on page 188. 
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Consent upon a sure foundation, 

Question surveyors, know our own estate, 

How able such a work to undergo, 

To weigh against his opposite ; or else 
We fortify in paper and in figures, 

Using the names of men instead of men : 

Like one that draws the model of a house 
Beyond his power to build it; who, half through, 

60 Gives o'er and leaves his part-created cost 
A naked subject to the weeping clouds, 

And waste for churlish winter's tyranny. 

Hast. Grant that our hopes, yet likely of fair birth, 
Should be still-born, and that we now possess'd 
The utmost man of expectation, 

I think we axe a body strong enough, 

Even as we are, to equal with the king. 

L. Bard. What, is the king but five and twenty 
thousand ? 

Hast. To us no more ; nay, not so much, Lord Bar- 
dolph. 

vo For his divisions, as the times do brawl, 

Are in three heads : one power against the French, 
And one against Glendower; perforce a third 
Must take up us : so is the unfirm king 
In three divided ; and his coffers sound 
With hollow poverty and emptiness. 

Arch. That he should draw his several strengths 
together 

And come against us in full puissance, 

Need not be dreaded. 

Hast. If he should do so, 

He leaves his back unarm'd, the French and Welsh 
so Baying him at the heels : never fear that. 

L. Bard. Who is it like should lead his forces hither ? 
Hast. The Duke of Lancaster and Westmoreland ; 
Against the Welsh, himself and Harry Monmouth : 

71 . The French. A French army of 12,000 men had landed at 
Milford Haven, to support Glendower. 
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But who is substituted 'gainst the French, 

I have no certain notice. 

Arch . Let us on. 

And publish the occasion of our arms. 

The commonwealth is sick of their own choice ; 

Their over-greedy love hath surfeited : 

An habitation giddy and unsure 
so Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heart. 

O thou fond many, with what loud applause 
Didst thou beat heaven with blessing Bolingbroke, 
Before he was what thou wouldst have him be ! 

And being now trimm'd in thine own desires, 

Thou, beastly feeder, art so full of him. 

That thou provokest thyself to cast him up. 

So, so, thou common dog, didst thou disgorge 
Thy glutton bosom of the royal Richard ; 

And now thou wouldst eat thy dead vomit up, 

100 And howl’st to find it. What trust is in these times ? 
They that, when Richard lived, would have him die. 
Are now become enamoured on his grave : 

Thou, that threw’st dust upon his goodly head 
When through proud London he came sighing on 
After the admired heels of Bolingbroke, 

Criest now, “ O earth, yield us that king again, 

And take thou this ! ” O thoughts of men accursed ! 
Past and to come seems best; things present worst. 
Mowb. Shall we go draw our numbers and set on ? 
no Hast . We are time’s subjects, and time bids be gone. 

[Exeunt.] 


94. Trimm'd in, Furnished with. 109. Draw, Assemble. 


( 2 , 968 ) 
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SHAKESPEARE'S 


ACT II 


SCENE I 
London. A street. 

[Enter Hostess, Fang and his Boy with her, and Snare 
following.) 

Host. Master Fang, have you entered the action ? 

Fang. It is entered. 

Host. Where's your yeoman ? Is't a lusty yeoman ? 
will a' stand to't ? 

Fang. Sirrah, where's Snare ? 

Host. O Lord, ay ! good Master Snare. 

Snare. Here, here. 

Fang. Snare, we must arrest Sir John Falstaff. 

Host . Yea, good Master Snare ; I have entered him 
and all. 

Snare. It may chance cost some of us our lives, for 
he will stab. 

10 Host. Alas the day ! take heed of him ; in good 
faith, he cares not what mischief he does, if his weapon 
be out: he will foin like any devil; he will spare 
neither man, woman, nor child. 

Fang. If I can close with him, I care not for his 
thrust. 

i. Fang means “ seize,” a good name for a sheriff’s officer. 

12. Foin , Thrust with a sword. 

Characters in this Act: Prince Hal, Poins, Peto, Pistol, Doll 
Tearsheet, Two Drawers, (“ Music ”)—Northumberland, Lady N,, 
Lady Percy, Fang, Snare, (Boy,) Lord Chief Justice, (His men,) 
Gower—Hostess, Falstaff, Page, Bardolph. 
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Host. No, nor I neither : I'll be at your elbow. 
Fang. An I but fist him once; an a' come but 
within my vice,— 

Host . I am undone by his going; I warrant you, he's 
20 an infinitive thing upon my score. Good Master Fang, 
hold him sure : good Master Snare, let him not 'scape. 
A' comes continuantly to Pie Comer—saving your 
manhoods—to buy a saddle ; and he is indited to 
dinner to the Lubber’s Head in Lumbert Street, to 
Master Smooth's the silkman : I pray ye, since my 
exion is entered and my case so openly known to the 
world, let him be brought in to his answer. A hundred 
mark is a long one for a poor lone woman to bear : and 
I have borne, and borne, and borne, and have been 
30 fubbed off, and fubbed off, and fubbed off, from this 
day to that day, that it is a shame to be thought on. 
There is no honesty in such dealing ; unless a woman 
should be made an ass and a beast, to bear every 
knave’s wrong. Yonder he comes ; and that arrant 
malmsey-nose knave, Bardolph, with him. Do your 
offices, do your offices: Master Fang and Master Snare, 
do me, do me, do me your offices. 

[Enter Falstaff , Page , and Bardolph .] 

Fal. How now ! whose mare's dead ? what's the 
matter ? 

40 Fang . Sir John, I arrest you at the suit of Mistress 
Quickly. 

Fal. Away, varlcts ! Draw, Bardolph : cut me off 
the villain’s head : throw the quean in the channel 

22. Continuantly. Probably she means “ incontinently ” (—im¬ 
mediately). 

22. Saving your manhobds. The hostess apologizes for mentioning 
such an offensive place as Pie Comer (near Smithfield 
market): it reeked with odours from the cooks* stalls 
erected there. 

24. Lubber , Libbard (=leopard). Lumbert , Lombard. 

26. Exion, Action. 27. Hundred mark , A mark was ns. 4 d. 
35. Malmsey, A strong, sweet wine. Bardolph’s nose receives a 
good deal of attention in Henry IV . and Henry V . 

43 * Quean, Shrew. Channel, Gutter. 
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Host. Throw me in the channel! I'll throw thee in 
the channel. Wilt thou ? wilt thou ? thou rogue ! 
Murder, murder ! Ah, thou honey-suckle villain ! wilt 
thou kill God’s officers and the king’s ? Ah, thou 
honey-seed rogue ! thou art a honey-seed, a man- 
queller, and a woman-queller. 

50 Fal. Keep them off, Rardolph. 

Fang. A rescue ! a rescue ! 

Host. Good people, bring a rescue or two. Thou 
wo’t, wo’t thou ? thou wo't, wo’t ta ? do, do, thou 
rogue ! do, thou hemp-seed ! 

Fal. Away, you scullion ! you rampallian ! you 
fustilarian ! TIL tickle your catastrophe'. 

[Enter the Lord Chief Justice and his men.'] 

Ch. Just. What is the matter ? keep the peace here, 
ho ! 

Host. Good my lord, be good to me. I beseech you* 
60 stand to me. 

Ch. Just . How now, Sir John ! what are you brawl¬ 
ing here ? 

Doth this become your place, your time and business ? 
You should have been well on your way to York. 
Stand from him, fellow: wherefore hang’st upon 
him ? 

Host. 0 my most worshipful lord, an’t please your 
grace, I am a poor widow of Eastcheap, and he is 
arrested at my suit. 

Ch. Just. For what sum ? 

Host. It is more than for some, my lord ; it is for all, 
7 o all I have. He hath eaten me out of house and home ; 
he hath put all my substance into that fat belly of his : 

46. Honeysuckle , Homicidal. 

48. Honey-seed , Homicide. 

49. Queller, Killer (trom an old verb, cwellan). 

51. Rescue , A technical term, meaning “ help in escaping arrest.” 
Fang and the hostess seem too excited to know what they 
are saying. 

54. Hemp-seed Gallow’s-bird. 55. Rampalhan t Ruffian. 

56. Fustilanan, Possibly “ fat, frowsy woman.” Probably coined 
by Falstafi. 
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but I will have some of it out again, or I will ride thee 
o' nights like the mare. 

Ch. Just. How comes this, Sir John ? Fie ! what 
man of good temper would endure this tempest of ex¬ 
clamation ? Are you not ashamed to enforce a poor 
widow to so rough a course to come by her own ? 

Fal. What is the gross sum that I owe thee ? 

Host. Marry, if thou wert an honest man, thyself 
so and the money too. Thou didst swear to me upon a 
parcel-gilt goblet, sitting in my Dolphin-chamber, at 
the round table, by a sea-coal fire, upon Wednesday in 
Whoeson week, when the prince broke thy hend for 
liking his father to a singing-man of Windsor? thou 
didst swear to me then, as f was washing thy wound, to 
marry me and make me my lady thy wife. Canst thou 
deny it ? Did not goodwife Keech, the butcher's wife, 
come in then and call me gossip Quickly ? coming in 
to borrow a mess of vinegar ; telling us she had a good 
00dish of prawns ; whereby thou didst desire to eat 
some ; whereby I told thee they were ill for a green 
wound ? And didst thou not, when she was gone down 
stairs, desire me to be no more so familiarity with such 
poor people ; saying that ere long they should call me 
madam ? And didst thou not kiss me and bid me fetch 
thee thirty shillings ? I put thee now to thy book-oath: 
deny it, if thou canst. 

Fal. My lord, this is a poor mad soul; she hath been 
in good case, and the truth is, poverty hath distracted 
100 her. But for these foolish officers, I beseech you I may 
have redress against them. 

Ch. Just. Sir John, Sir John, I am well acquainted 
with your manner of wrenching the true cause the false 

73. The marc , The nightmare. 8i. Parcel-zilt, Partly gilded. 

81. Dolphin-chamber. Rooms in taverns were distinguished *hy 

names. Cf. i Henry IV., II. iv. 28. 

82. Sea-coal, Coal brought by sea. £3* Wheeion, Whitsun. 

84. Singing-man, Chorister—a common butt for ridicule. 

87. Keech. The name means “ the fat of a slaughtered ox rolled 
into a lump. 0 91. Green, Fresh. 
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way. It is not a confident brow, nor the throng of 
words that come with such more than impudent 
sauciness from you, can thrust me from a level con¬ 
sideration : you have, as it appears to me, practised 
upon the easy-yielding spirit of this woman, and made 
her serve your uses, 
no Host. Yea, in truth, my lord. 

Ch. Just. Pray thee, peace. Pay her the debt you 
owe her, and unpay the villany you have done her : 
the one you may do with sterling money, and the other 
with current repentance. 

Fed. My lord, I will not undergo this sneap with¬ 
out reply. You call honourable boldness impudent 
sauciness : if a man will make courtesy and say noth¬ 
ing, he is virtuous : no, my lord, my humble duty re¬ 
membered, I will not be your suitor. I say to you, I 
120 do desire deliverance from these officers, being upon 
hasty employment in the king's affairs. 

Ch. Just. You speak as having power to do wrong: 
but answer in the effect of your reputation, and satisfy 
the poor woman. 

Fal. Come hither, hostess. 

[Enter Gower.] 

Ch. Just. Now, Master Gower, what news ? 

Gow. The king, my lord, and Harry Prince of Wales 
Are near at hand : the rest the paper tells. 

Fal. As I am a gentleman. 

130 Host. Faith, you said so before. 

Fal . As I am a gentleman. Come, no more words 
of it. 

Host. By this heavenly ground I tread on, I must be 
fain to pawn both my plate and the tapestry of my 
dining-chambers. 

Fal. Glasses, glasses, is the only drinking : and for 
thy walls, a pretty slight drollery, or the story of the 

115. Sneap , Snub. 

134. Tapestry , With which the walls were hung. 

137. Drollery , Humorous picture, in the Dutch style. 
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Prodigal, or the German hunting in water-work, is 
worth a thousand of these bed-hangings and these fly- 
140 bitten tapestries. Let it be ten pound, if thou canst. 
Come, an ’twcre not for thy humours, there's not a 
better wench in England. Go, wash thy face, and 
draw the action. Come, thou must not be in this 
humour with me ; dost not know me ? come, come, I 
know thou wast set on to this. 

Host. Pray thee, Sir John, let it be but twenty- 
nobles : i’ faith, I am loath to pawn my plate, so God. 
save me, la ! 

Fal. Let it alone; I'll make other shift: you’ll be a 
iso fool still. 

Host. Well, you shall have it, though I pawn my 
gown. I hope you’ll come to supper. You’ll pay me 
all together ? 

Fal. Will I live? [To Bardolph .] Go, with her, with 
her ; hook on, hook on. 

Host. Will you have Doll Tearsheet meet you at 
supper ? 

Fal. No more words ; let’s have her. 

[Exeunt Hostess, Bardolph , Officers, and Boy.] 
Ch. Just. I have heard better news. 
i 6 o Fal. What’s the news, my lord ? 

Ch. Just. Where lay the king last night ? 

Gow. At Basingstoke, my lord. 

Fal. I hope, my lord, all’s well: what is the news, 
my lord ? 

Ch. Just. Come all his forces back ? 

Gow. No ; fifteen hundred foot, five hundred horse. 
Are march’d up to my lord of Lancaster, 

Against Northumberland and the Archbishop. 

Fal. Comes the king back from Wales, my noble 
lord? 

no Ch. Just. You shall have letters of me presently : 

138. Water-work, Painting in water-colours or distemper on cloth 
hangings or on the wall. See note. 

147. Noble , A gold coin worth 6 s. Sd. 
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Come, go along with me, good Master Gower. 

Fal. My lord ! 

Ch. Just. What's the matter ? 

Fal . Master Gower, shall I entreat you with me to 
dinner ? 

Gow. I must wait upon my good lord here; I thank 
you, good Sir John. 

Ch. Just. Sir John, you loiter here too long, being 
^jpu are to take soldiers up in counties as you go. 
iso Fal. Will you sup with me, Master Gower ? 

Ch. Just. What foolish master taught you these 
manners, Sir John ? 

Fal. Master Gow r er, if they become me not, he was 
a fool that taught them me. This is the right fencing 
grace, my lord ; tap for tap, and so part fair. 

Ch. Just. Now the Lord lighten thee ! thou art a 
great fool. [Exeunt.] 


SCENE II 

London. Another street. 

[Enter Prince Henry and Poins .] 

Prince. Before God, I am exceeding weary. 

Poins. Is't come to that ? I had thought weariness 
durst not have attached one of so high blood. 

Prince. Faith, it does me ; though it discolours the 
complexion of my greatness to acknowledge it. Doth 
it not show vilely in me to desire small beer ? 

Poins. Why, a prince should not be so loosely 
studied as to remember so weak a composition. 

Prince. Belike then my appetite was not princely 
10 got; for, by my troth, I do now remember the poor 
creature, small beer. But, indeed, these humble con- 

184. d Jool that taught them me, Because Falstaf! is imitating the 
Chief Justice’s behaviour a few lines before. 

3. Attached , Seized. 6. Small beer , Weak beer. 
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siderations make me out of love with my greatness. 
What a disgrace is it to me to remember thy name ! or 
to know thy face to-morrow ! or to take note how 
many pair of silk stockings thou hast, viz., these, and 
those that were thy peach-coloured ones ! or to bear 
the inventory of thy shirts, as, one for superfluity, and 
another for use ! But that the tennis-court keeper 
knows better than I; for it is a low ebb of linen with 
20 thee when thou keepest not racket there ; as thou h ait 
not done a groat while, because the rest of thy low 
countries have made a shift to eat up thy holland : and 
God knows, whether those that bawl out the ruins of 
thy linen shall inherit his kingdom. * 

Poins. How ill it follows, after you have laboured so 
hard, you should talk so idly ! Tell me, how many good 
young princes would do so, their fathers being so sick 
as yours at this time is ? 

Prince . Shall I tell thee one thing, Poins ? 

30 Poins. Yes, faith ; and let it be an excellent good 
thing. 

Prince . It shall serve among wits of no higher breed¬ 
ing than thine. 

Poins. Go to ; I stand the push of your one thing 
that you will tell. 

Prince . Marry, I tell thee, it is not meet that I 
should be sad, now my father is sick : albeit I could tell 
to thee, as to one it pleases me, for fault of a better, to 
call my friend, I could be sad, and sad indeed too. 

40 Poins . Very hardly upon such a subject. 

Prince. By this hand, thou thinkest me as far in the 
devil's book as thou and Falstaff for obduracy and 

x8. Tennis-court keeper knows , Because the players played in their 
shirts: Poms stayed away only when his shirt was not clean 
enough to he exhibited. 

20. Racket , (i) Uproar, (2) tennis-racket. 

21. Low countries . . . holland, Punning on holland linen. 

22. Shift , (1) Shirt, (2) change of linen, (3) contrivance. 

23. Those that bawl . . . linen , Poins’s children, who will have to 

wear his old clothes. 42. Obduracy , Impenitence. 
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persistency : let the end try the man. But I tell thee, 
my heart bleeds inwardly that my father is so sick: 
and keeping such vile company as thou art hath in 
reason taken from me all ostentation of sorrow. 

Poins. The reason ? 

Prince . What wouldst thou think of me, if I should 
weep ? 

bo Poins . I would think thee a most princely hypo¬ 
crite. 

Prince. It would be every man's thought; and thou 
art a blessed fellow to think as every man thinks : 
never a man's thought in the world keeps the road¬ 
way better than thine : every man would think me an 
hypocrite indeed. And what accites your most wor¬ 
shipful thought to think so ? 

Poins. Why, because you have been so lewd and so 
much engrafted to Falstaff. 

60 Prince. And to thee. 

Poins . By this light, I am well spoke on ; I can hear 
it with mine own ears : the worst that they can say of 
me is that I am a second brother and that I am a proper 
fellow of my hands ; and those two things, I confess, I 
cannot help. By the mass, here comes Bardolph. 

[Enter Bardolph and Page.} 

Prince. And the boy that I gave Falstaff: a’ had 
him from me Christian ; and look, if the fat villain 
have not transformed him ape. 

Bard. God save your grace ! 

70 Prince. And yours, most noble Bardolph ! 

Bard. Come, you virtuous ass, you bashful fool, 
must you be blushing? wherefore blush you now? 
What a maidenly man-at-arms are you become ! 

Page. A' calls me e’en now> my lord, through a 

56. Accites , Incites, provokes. 

63. A second brother , And therefore without inheritance. 

63. A proper fellow of my hands , “ A fine, valiant fellow.” 

68. Ape, Because of his affected manners and fantastic lively. 

71. Ass was regarded as an emblem of modesty. 
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red lattice, and I could discern no part of his face from 
the window. 

Prince. Has not the boy profited ? 

Bard. Away, you upright rabbit, away ! 

Page. Away, you rascally Althaea’s dream, away ! 
so Prince. Instruct us, boy ; what dream, boy ? 

Page. Marry, my lord, Althaea dreamed she was 
delivered of a fire-brand ; and therefore I call him her 
dream. 

Prince . A crown’s worth of good interpretation: 
there ’tis, boy. 

Poins. O, that this good blossom could be kept from 
cankers ! Well, there is sixpence to preserve thee. 

Bard . An you do not make him hanged among you, 
the gallows shall have wrong. 

90 Prince . And how doth thy master, Bardolph ? 

Bard. Well, my lord. He heard of your grace’s 
coming to town : there's a letter for you. 

Poins. Delivered with good respect. And how doth 
the martlemas, your master ? 

Bard. In bodily health, sir. 

Poins. Marry, the immortal part needs a physician; 
but that moves not him : though that be sick, it 
dies not. 

Prince. I do allow this wen to be as familiar with 
100 me as my dog ; and he holds his place; for look you 
how he writes. 

Poins. [Reads] “ John Falstaff, knight,”—every man 
must know that, as oft as he has occasion to name him¬ 
self : even like those that are kin to the king; for they 
never prick their finger but they say, “ There’s some of 
the king’s blood spilt.” 14 How comes that ? ” says he, 

75 * Red lattice , The sign of an ale-house. 

oi. AUhcea . . . fire-brand. The page is confusing Alth©a’s fire¬ 
brand with Hecuba’s dream of a brand which was to con¬ 
sume Troy. 

94. Martlemas , St. Martin’s summer (in November): a sprightly 
old man. Cf. “latter spring/*, “ all-hallown summer: ” 
i Henry IV ., I. ii. 153. / 99. Wen, Ttfmour. 
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that takes upon him not to conceive. The answer is 
as ready as a borrower’s cap, “ I am the king’s poor 
cousin, sir.” 

no Prince. Nay, they will be kin to us, or they will fetch 
it from Japhet. But to the letter : 

Poins. [Reads] “ Sir John Falstaff, knight, to the 
son of the king, nearest his father, Harry Prince of 
Wales, greeting.” Why, this is a certificate. 

Prince. Peace ! 

Poins. [Reads] “ I will imitate the honourable 
Romans in brevity: ” he sure means brevity in breath, 
short-winded. ” I commend me to thee, I commend 
thee, and I leave thee. Be not too familiar with Poins; 

120 for he misuses thy favours so much, that he swears thou 
art to marry his sister Nell. Repent at idle times as 
thou mayest; and so farewell. 

” Thine, by yea and no, which is as much as to say, 
as thou usest him, Jack Faestaff with my 
familiars, John with my brothers and sisters, 
and Sir John with all Europe.” 

My lord, Iil steep this letter in sack and make him 
eat it. 

Prince. That’s to make him eat twenty of his words. 

iso But do you use me thus, Ned ? must I marry your 
sister ? 

Poins. God send the wench no worse fortune! But 
I never said so. 

Prince . Well, thus we play the fools with the time, 
and the spirits of the wise sit in the clouds and mock 
us. Is your master here in London ? 

Bard . Yea, my lord. 

Prince . Where sups he ? doth the old boar feed in 
the old frank ? 

iio Bard . At the old place, my lord, in Eastcheap. 

Prince . What company ? 

123. By yea and no, A Puritan expletive. 

139. Frank , Pig-sty: the Boar’s Head. 
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Page. Ephesians, my lord, of the old church. 

Prince . Sup any women with him ? 

Page. None, my lord, but old Mistress Quickly and 
Mistress Doll Tearsheet. 

Prince. What pagan may that be ? 

Page. A proper gentlewoman, sir, and a kinswoman 
of my master’s. 

Prince. Shall we steal upon them, Ned, at supper ? 
iso Poins. I am your shadow, my lord ; I’ll follow you. 

Prince. Sirrah, you boy, and Bardolph, no word to* 
your master that 1 am yet come to town : there’s for 
your silence. * 

Bard. I have no tongue, sir. 

Page. And for mine, sir, I wall govern it. 

Prince. Fare you well; go. 

[Exeunt Bardolph and Page.] 

Prince. How might we see Falstaff bestow himself 
to-night in his true colours, and not ourselves be seen ? 

Poins. Put on two leathern jerkins and aprons, and 
leo wait upon him at his table as drawers. 

Prince. From a God to a bull ? a heavy descension ! 
it was Jove’s case. From a prince to a prentice ? a 
low transformation ! that shall be mine ; for in every¬ 
thing the purpose must weigh with the folly. Follow 
me, Ned. [Exeunt.] 


SCENE III 

Warkworth. Before the castle. 

[Enter Northumberland, Lady Northumberland , and 
Lady Percy.] 

North . I pray thee, loving wife, and gentle daughter, 
Give even way unto my rough affairs : 

142. Ephesians , . . of the old church, Good fellows of the old school. 
Cf. “Corinthian,” 1 Henry IV., II. iv. 12 (j>. 56). St, Paul’s 
letter to the Ephesians warns them against drunkenness. 
162. Jove's case. Jove turned himself into a bull in order to carry 
off Europa. 
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Put not you on the visage of the times 
And be like them to Percy troublesome. 

Lady N. I have given over, I will speak no more : 
Do what you will; your wisdom be your guide. 

North . Alas, sweet wife, my honour is at pawn ; 
And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. 

Lady P. O yet, for God’s sake, go not to these wars 
10 The time was, father, that you broke your word, 
When you were more endear’d to it than now ! 

When your own Percy, when my heart’s dear Harry, 
Threw many a northward look to see his father 
Bring up his powers ; but he did long in vain. 

Who then persuaded you to stay at home ? 

There were two honours lost, yours and your son's. 
For yours, the God of heaven brighten it! 

For his, it stuck upon him as the sun 
In the grey vault of heaven, and by his light 
20 Did all the chivalry of England move 
To do brave acts : he was indeed the glass 
Wherein the noble youth did dress themselves : 

He had no legs that practised not his gait ; 

And speaking thick, which nature made his blemish. 
Became the accents of the valiant ; 

For those that could speak low and tardily 
Would turn their own perfection to abuse, 

To seem like him : so that in speech, in gait, 

In diet, in affections of delight, 
so In military rules, humours of blood, 

He was the mark and glass, copy and book, 

That fashion'd others. And him, 0 wondrous him ! 
O miracle of men ! him did you leave, 

Second to none, unseconded by you, 

To look upon the hideous god of war 
In disadvantage ; to abide a field 
Where nothing but the sound of Hotspur’s name 
Did seem defensible : so you left him. 

Never, O never, do his ghost the wrong 
40 To hold your honour more precise and nice 
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With others than with him ! let them alone : 

The marshal and the archbishop are strong : 

Had my sweet Harry had but half their numbers, 
To-day might I, hanging on Hotspur's neck, 

Have talk'd of Monmouth's grave. 

North. Beshrew your heart, 

Fair daughter, you do draw my spirits from me 
With new lamenting ancient oversights. 

But I must go and meet with danger there, 

Or it will seek me in another place 
so And find me worse provided. 

Lady N. O, fly to Scotland, 

Till that the nobles and the armed commons 
Have of their puissance made a little taste. 

Lady P. If they get ground and vantage of the king, 
Then join you with them, like a rib of steel, 

To make strength stronger ; but, for all our loves. 
First let them try themselves. So did your son ; 

He was so suffer’d : so came I a widow ; 

And never shall have length of life enough 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes, ? 

60 That it may grow and sprout as high as heaven. 

For recordation to my noble husband. 

North. Come, come, go in with me. Tis with my 
mind 

As with the tide swelled up unto his height, 

That makes a still-stand, running neither way : 

Fain would I go to meet the archbishop. 

But many thousand reasons hold me back, 

I will resolve for Scotland : there am I, 

Till time and vantage crave my company. 

[Exeunt.] 
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SCENE IV 

London . * A room in the Boar's Head Tavern , East- 

cheap. The walls are hung with arras. There is a 
*wamscote bench ' and a few 'joint' or folding-stools , like 
very small tables , anrf a plain oaken bench. At one end of 
the room is a court cupboard , containing drinking vessels 
of pewter and glass. The floor is strewn with rushes ” 

[Enter two Drawers.] 

S $t Draw. What the devil hast thou brought 
? apple-johns ? thou knowest Sir John cannot 
endure an apple-john. 

Sec. Drgw. Mass, thou sayest true. The prince 
once set a dish of apple-johns before him, and told him 
there were five more Sir Johns, and, putting off his hat, 
said, " I will now take my leave ol these six dry, round, 
old, withered knights." It angered him to the heart: 
but he hath forgot that. 

10 First Draw. Why, then, cover, and set them down : 
and see if thou canst find out Sneak's noise ; Mistress 
Tearsheet would fain hear some music. Dispatch : 
the room where they supped is too hot; they'll come 
in straight. 

Sec. Draw. Sirrah, here will be the prince and Master 
Poins anon ; and they will put on two of our jerkins 
and aprons; and Sir John must not know of it: 
Bardolph hath brought word. 

First Draw. By the mass, here will be old Utis : it 
20 will be an excellent stratagem. 

2. Apple-john, A kind of apple said to be at its best when shrivelled 
ana withered. It was supposed to ripen about St. John’s 
day. 

ii. Sneak’s noise , Sneak’s string-band. Musicians were often 
hired to play to guests in taverns, who, after supper, with¬ 
drew to another room for dessert, wine, and music. 44 Noise ” 
was a common term. 

19. Old Utis, Great sport. 
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Set. Draw . I'll see if I can find out Sneak. 

[Exit] 

[Enter Hostess and Doll Tear sheet.] 

Host. F faith, sweetheart, methinks now you are in 
an excellent good temporality : your pulsidge beats as 
extraordinarily as heart would desire; and your colour, 
I warrant you, is as red as any rose, in good truth, la ! 
But, i’ faith, you have drunk too much canaries; and 
that's a marvellous searching wine, and it perfumes 
the blood ere one can say, “ What's this ? " How do 
you now ? 

30 Dol. Better than I was : hem ! gUfe. 


Host. Why, that's well said ; a good heart’s wQRfti 
gold. Lo, here comes Sir John. 

[Enter Falstaff .] •* 

Fal. [Singing] “ When Arthur first in* court "— 
Empty the jordan. [Exit First Drawer .]— [Singing] 
“ And was a worthy king." How now, Mistress Doll! 

Host. Sick of a calm ; yea, good faith. 

Fal. So is all her sect; an they be once in a calm, 
they are sick. 

Dol. You muddy rascal, is that all the comfort you 
40 give me ? Hang yourself, you muddy conger, hang 
yourself! 

Host. By my troth, this is the old fashion; you 
two never meet but you fall to some discord : you are 
both, i’ good truth, as rheumatic as two dry toasts; 
you cannot one bear with another's confirmities. 
What the good-year ! one must bear, and that must 
be you: you are the weaker vessel, as they say, the 
emptier vessel. 

Dol. Can a weak empty vessel bear such a huge full 
so hogshead ? there's a whole merchant’s venture of 
Bourdeaux stuff in him ; you have not seen a hulk 
better stuffed in the hold. Come, I'll be friends with 


36. Calm, Qualm (another of the hostess’s blunders). 

37. Sect , Sex. 44. Rheumatic, Choleric, quick-tempered. 

46. What the good-year / “ What in the name of good fortune ! ” 


(2,963) 
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thee, Jack : thou art going to the wars ; and whether 
I shall ever see thee again or no, there is nobody cares, 
[Re-enter First Drawer.] 

First Draw. Sir, Ancient Pistol’s below, and would 
speak with you. 

Dol. Hang him, swaggering rascal! let him not 
come hither : it is the foul-mouthed’st rogue in Eng¬ 
land. 

oo Host. If he swagger, let him not come here : no, by 
my faith ; I must live among my neighbours ; I’ll no 
swaggerers : I am in good name and fame with the 
very best: shut the door ; there comes no swaggerers 
here : I have not lived all this while, to have swagger¬ 
ing now : shut the door, I pray you. 

Fal. Dost thou hear, hostess ? 

Host. Pray ye, pacify yourself, Sir John : there 
comes no swaggerers here. 

Fal. Dost thou hear ? it is mine ancient. 

7 o Host. Tilly-fally, Sir John, ne’er tell me : your an¬ 
cient swaggerer comes not in my doors. I was before 
Master Tisick, the debuty, t’other day; and, as he 
said to me, ’twas no longer ago than Wednesday last, 
“ I’ good faith, neighbour Quickly,” says he ; Master 
Dumbe, our minister, was by then ; " neighbour 
Quickly,” says he, “ receive those that are civil; for,” 
said he, “ you are in an ill name : ” now a’ said so, I can 
tell whereupon ; " for,” says he, “ you are an honest 
woman, and well thought on ; therefore take heed 
so what guests you receive : receive,” says he, “ no 
swaggering companions.” There comes none here : 
you would bless you to hear what he said : no, I’ll no 
swaggerers. 

Fal . He’s no swaggerer, hostess; a tame cheater, 
i’ faith; you may stroke him as gently as a puppy 

55. Ancient, Ensign, standard-bearer. 

70. Tilly-fally , An exclamation of impatience. 

72. Tisick , An old spelling of “ phthisis.” 

84. Tame cheater, He makes money by cheating at dice, but is 
“ tame ” (harmless) apart from this. 
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greyhound : he'll not swagger with a Barbary hen, if 
her feathers turn back in any show of resistance. Call 
him up, drawer. [Exit First Drawer.] 

Host. Cheater, call you him ? I will bar no honest 
eoman my house, nor no cheater: but I do not love 
swaggering, by my troth ; I am the worse, when one 
says swagger : feel, masters, how I shake ; look you, 
I warrant you. 

Dot. So you do, hostess. 

Host. Do I ? yea, in very truth, do I, an 'twere an 
aspen leaf : I cannot abide swaggerers. 

[Enter Pistol , Bar dolph, and Page.] 

Pist. God save you, Sir John ! 

Fal. Welcome, Ancient Pistol. Here, Pistol, I 
charge you with a cup of sack : do you discharge upon 
100 mine hostess. 

Host. Come, I’ll drink no more than will do me good, 
for no man’s pleasure, I. 

Pist. Then to you, Mistress Dorothy ; I will charge 
you. 

Dol. Charge me ! I scorn you, scurvy companion. 
What! you poor, base, rascally, cheating, lack-linen 
mate ! Away, you mouldy rogue, away ! 

Pist. I know you, Mistress Dorothy. 

Dol. Away, you cut-purse rascal! you filthy bung, 
no away! by this wine, I'll thrust my knife in your 
mouldy chaps, an you play the saucy cuttle with me. 
Away, you bottle-ale rascal! you basket-hilt stale 
juggler, you! Since when, I pray you, sir ? God's light, 
with two points on your shoulder ? much ! 

86. Barbary hen , Guinea-fowl. 

99. / charge you . . . hostess, I toast you in a cup of sack ; do you 
in turn toast the hostess. 

109. Bung, Pickpocket. 

111. Cuttle , Cut-purse, who slit purses (which hung at the girdle) 

with “ cuttle-bungs ”—knives. 

112. Basket-hilt stale juggler, “ A mountebank practising stale feats 

of swordsmanship with a basket-hilt sword.”—R. P. Cowl, 
114. Two points, Tags for fastening armour, probably marks of his 
commission. 
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Fist. God let me not live, but I will murder your 
ruff for this. 

Fal. No more, Pistol; I would not have you go off 
here : discharge yourself of our company, Pistol. 

Host . No, good Captain Pistol; not here, sweet 
120 captain. 

Dot. Captain ! thou abominable damned cheater, 
art thou not ashamed to be called captain ? An 
captains were of my mind, they would truncheon you 
out, for taking their names upon you before you have 
earned them. You a captain ! you slave, for what ? 
for tearing a ruff ? He a captain ! hang him, rogue ! 
he lives upon mouldy stewed prunes and dried cakes. 
A captain ! God’s* light, these villains will make the 
word as odious as the word “ occupy ” ; which was an 
130 excellent good word before it was ill sorted: there¬ 
fore captains had need look to’t. 

Bard. Pray thee, go down, good ancient. 

Fal. Ha$k thee hither, Mistress Doll. 

Fist. Not I : I tell thee what, Corporal Bardolph, 
I could tear her : I'll be revenged of her. 

Page. Pray thee, go down. 

Pist. I'll see her damned first; to Pluto's damned 
lake, by this hand, to the infernal deep, with Erebus 
and tortures vile also. Hold hook and line, say I. 
ho Down, down, dogs ! down, faitors ! Have we not 
Hiren here ? 

Host. Good Captain Peesel, be quiet; 'tis very late, 
i' faith : I beseek you now, aggravate your choler. 

115. Murder , Tear, destroy. 

123. An captains were of my mind. A hit at Falstaff, who is entitled 
to be called “ captain." 

137. To Pluto's damned lake, etc. Pistol often speaks a resound¬ 
ing dialect of his own invention, compounded chiefly of 
bombastic lines from contemporary plays (familiar to 
Shakespeare’s audiences) and of inaccurate references to 
mythology. An attempt to disentangle his allusions is 
made in the notes, pages 129 et seq. His lines should be 
mouthed with great fierceness and gusto. 

140. Faitors , Vagabonds, or, perhaps, traitors. 
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Pist . These be good humours, indeed ! Shall pack- 
horses 

And hollow pamper'd jades of Asia, 

Which cannot go but thirty mile a-day, 

Compare with Caesars, and with Cannibals, 

And Trojan Greeks ? nay, rather damn them with 
King Cerberus ; and let the welkin roar, 
iso Shall we fall foul for toys ? 

Host. By my troth, captain, these are very bitter 
words. 

Bard. Be gone, good ancient: this will grow to a 
brawl anon. 

Pist. Die men like dogs! give crowns like pins f 
Have we not Hiren here ? 

Ho\t. O’ my word, captain, fbere’s none such 
here. 

What the good-year ! do you think I woulddeny her ? 
For God’s sake, be quie t. 

100 Pist. Then feed, and be fat, my fair C&lijfrolis. 

Come, give’s some sack. 

“ Si fortune me tormente, sperato me contcnto.” 

Fear we broadside's ? no, let the fiend give fire : 

Give me some sack : and, sweetheart, lie thou there. 

[Laying down his sword.] 
Come we to full points here ; and are etceteras nothing? 
Fal. Pistol, I would be quiet. 

Pist. Sweet knight, I kiss thy neaf : what! we have 
seen the seven stars. 

Dol. For God’s sake thrust him down stairs : I can- 
170 not endure such a fustian rascal. 

144. Humours , Whims, eccentricities. 

147. Cannibals , Pistol means “ Hannibals.” 

149. Cerberus, The many-headed dog which guarded the entrance 
to Hades. 

162. Si fortune ... If fortune torments me, hope contents me. 
165. Full points , A full stop. Are we to have no more sport ? 

167. Neaf, Fist (northern dialect). 

167, We have . . . stars (Pleiades). We have spent the night 
together in revelry (or stealing ?). Cf. 1 Henry IV., I. ii. ii. 
170. Fustian (coarse cloth), Ranting. 
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Pist . Thrust him down stairs ! know we not 
Galloway nags ? 

Fal. Quoit him down, Bardolph, like a shove-groat 
shilling : nay, an a' do nothing but speak nothing, a' 
shall be nothing here. 

Bard . Come, get you down stairs. 

Pist. What! shall wc have incision ? shall we 
imbrue ? [Snatching up his sword.] 

Then death rock me asleep, abridge my doleful days l 
Why, then, let grievous, ghastly, gaping wounds 
iso Untwine the Sisters Three ! Come, Atropos, I say ! 
Host . Here’s goodly stuff toward ! 

Fal. Give me my rapier, boy. 

Dol. I pray thee, Jack, I pray thee, do not draw. 
Fal. Get you down stairs. 

[Drawing and driving Pistol out.] 
Host. Here’s a goodly tumult ! I’ll forswear keeping 
house, afore I’ll be in these tirrits and frights. So ; 
murder, I warrant now. Alas, alas ! put up your 
naked weapons, put up your naked weapons. 

[Exeunt Pistol and Bardolph.] 
Dol. I pray thee, Jack, be quiet; the rascal’s gone, 
loo Ah, you little valiant villain you ! 

Host. Are you not hurt i’ the groin ? methought 
a' made a shrewd thrust at your belly. 

[Re-enter Bardolph.] 

Fal. Have you turned him out o’ doors ? 

Bard. Yea, sir. The rascal’s drunk: you have hurt 
him, sir, i’ the shoulder. 

Fal. A rascal! to brave me ! 

Dol. Ah, you sweet little rogue, you! Alas, poor 
ape, how thou sweatest! come, let me wipe thy face; 
come on, you chops : ah, rogue ! i’ faith, I love thee : 
200 thou art as valorous as Hector of Troy, worth five of 

172. Galloway nags, Small, swift Scottish horses which were fashion* 

able mounts. 173* Quoit, Pitch, throw. 

173. Shove-groat shilling, Edward VI. shilling, used as a counter in 

a shovel-board game. 

177. Imbrue, Shed blood. 186. Tirrits, Terrors. 
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Agamemnon, and ten times better than the Nine 
Worthies : ah, villain ! 

Fal. A rascally slave ! I will toss the rogue in a 
blanket. 

Dol. Do, an thou darest for thy heart. 

[Enter Music,] 

Page. The music is come, sir. 

Fal. Let them play. Play, sirs. Sit on my knee, 
Doll. A rascal bragging slave ! the rogue fled from me 
like quicksilver. 

Dol. I’ faith, and thou followedst him like a church. 
Thou little tidy Bartholomew boar-pig, when wilt thou 
leave fighting and foining, and begin to patch up thine 
old body for heaven ? 

[Enter, behind , Prince Henry and Poins , disguised.] 
Fal. Peace, good Doll! do not speak like a death's- 
head ; do not bid me remember mine end. 

Dol. Sirrah, what humour's the prince of ? 

Fal. A good shallow young fellow: a' would have 
made a good pantler, a' would ha' chipped bread well. 
Dol. They say Poins has a good wit. 

220 Fal. He a good wit ? hang him, baboon ! his wit's 
as thick as Tewksbury mustard ; there's no more 
conceit in him than is in a mallet. 

Dol. Why does the prince love him so, then ? 

Fal . Because their legs are both of a bigness, and a' 
plays at quoits well, and eats conger and fennel, and 
drinks off candles' ends for flap-dragons, and rides the 
wild-mare with the boys, and jumps upon joined-stools, 
and swears with a good grace, and wears his boots very 

211. Tidy, Plump, in fine condition. Roast pig was a favourite 
dish at Bartholomew Fair—held at Simthfield on the 24th of 
August. 

218. Pantler , Pantry-man, one of whose duties was to chip the 
crust from bread. 

225. Eats conger and fennel , That is, “ has a good digestion and a 

dull wit.” Fennel (an herb) was used as a sauce with conger- 
eel, which was held to be bad for digestion^and wit. * - 

226. Rides the wild-mare, Plays see-saw. 

*27. Joined-stools , Folding stools. 
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smooth, like unto the sign of the leg, and breeds no 
230 bate with telling of discreet stories ; and such other 
gambol faculties a’ has, that show a weak mind and an 
able body, for the which the prince admits him : for 
the prince himself is such another; the weight of a hair 
will turn the scales between their avoirdupois. 

Prince . Would not this nave of a wheel have his cars 
cut off ? 

Poins. Let's beat him. 

Prince. Look, whether the withered elder hath not 
his poll clawed like a parrot. 

240 Pal. Kiss me, Doll. 

Puiffle. Saturn and Venus this year in conjunction ! 
what says the almanac to that ? 

Poins . And, look, whether the fiery Trigon, his man, 
be not lisping to his master's old tables, his note-book, 
his counsel-keeper. , 

Fal. Thou dost give me flattering busses. 

Dol. By my troth, I kiss thee with a most constant 
heart. 

Fal. I am old, I am old. 

260 Dol. I love thee better than I love e'er a young boy 
of them all. 

Fal. What stuff wilt have a kirtle of ? I shall receive 
money o' Thursday : shalt have a cap to-morrow. A 
merry song, come : it grows late; we’ll to bed. 
Thqji'lt forget me when I am gone. 

Dol . By my troth, thou It set me a-weeping, an thou 
sayest so: prpve that ever I dress myself handsome 
till thy return : well, hearken at the end. 

Fal . Some sack, Francis. 

229. Sign, Over a bootmaker’s shop. 

229. Breeds . . . stones, t.e., tells only indecent stories. 

235. Would not this . . . The Prince and Poins evidently speak 
“ aside.” 

235. Nave, Centre of a wheel—punning on “ knave ” and on Fal- 
staffs rotundity. 239. Clawed, Soothed by scratching. 
244. Tables, Writing tablets—here the Hostess, to whom Bardolph 
is evidently whispering. 

246. Busses, Kisses. 
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jp pificg I 

200 Poins j Anon, anon, sir. [Coming forward,] 

Fal. Ha ! a son of the king’s ? And art not thou 
Poins his brother ? 

Prince. Why, thou globe of sinful continents, what 
a life dost thou lead ! 

Fal. A better than thou : I am a gentleman ; thou 
art a drawer. 

Prince. Very true, sir ; and I come to draw you out 
by the ears. 

Host. O, the Lord preserve thy good grac£ ! by^my 
270 troth, welcome to London. Now, the Lotfd bless that 
sweet face of thine ! C) Jesu, are you come fromW*^? 

Fal. Thou mad compound of majesty, by tips light* 
flesh and corrupt blood, thou art welcome. 

Dol. How, you fat fool! I scorn’ you. 

Poins. My lord, he will drive you Ofctl of your 
revenge and turn all to a merriment, if you take not 
the heat. 

Prince. You candle-mine, you, how vilely did you 
speak of me even now before this honest, virtuous, civil 
280 gentlewoman ! 

Host. God’s blessing of your good heart! and so 
she is, by my troth. 

Fal . Didst thou hear me ? 

Prince. Yea, and you knew me, as you did whengyou * 
ran away b}^ Gad’s-hill: you knew I was at your ba£k, 
and spoke it on purpose to try my patience. 

Fal. No, no, no ; not so ; I did not think thou wast 
within hearing. 

Prince. I shall drive you then to confess the wilful 
290 abuse ; and then I know how to handle you. 

Fal. No abuse, Hal, o’ mine honour ; no abuse. 

Prince . Not to dispraise me, and call me pantler and 
bread-chipper and I know not what ? 

Fal. No abuse, Hal. 

262. Poins his, Probably Poins’s. 

272. This light . . . blood, Doll Tearsheet. 
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Poins. No abuse ? 

Fal. No abuse, Ned, i' the world ; honest Ned, 
none. I dispraised him before the wicked, that the 
wicked might not fall in love with him ; in which doing, 
I have done the part of a careful friend and a true sub- 
300 ject, and thy father is to give me thanks for it. No 
abuse, Hal: none, Ned, none : no, faith, boys, none. 

Prince . See now, whether pure fear and entire 
cowardice doth not make thee wrong this virtuous 
gentlewoman to close with us. Is she of the wicked ? 
is thine hostess here of the wicked ? or is thy boy of 
the wicked ? or honest Bardolph, whose zeal bums in 
his nose, of the wicked ? 

Poins. Answer, thou dead elm, answer. 

Fed. The fiend hath pricked down Bardolph irre- 
siocoverable ; and l\is face is Lucifer's privy-kitchen, 
where he doth nothing but roast malt-worms. For 
the boy, there is a good angel about him; but the devil 
outbids him too. 

Prince. For the women ? 

Fal. For one of them, she is in hell already. For 
the other, 1 owe her money, and whether she be 
damned for that, I know not. 

Host. No, I warrant you. 

Fal , No, I think thou art not; I think thou art 
820 quit for that. Marry, there is another indictment 
upon thee, for suffering flesh to be eaten in thy house, 
contrary to the law ; for the which I think thou wilt 
howl. 

Host. All victuallers do so : what's a joint of mutton 
or two in a whole Lent ? 

Prince. You, gentlewoman,— 

Dot. What says your grace ? 

Fal. His grace says that which his flesh rebels 
against. [Knocking within .] 

309. Pricked , Marked. 

322. The law forbade butchers and victuallers to sell meat during 
Lent, chiefly to encourage fisheries. 
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880 Host . Who knocks so loud at door ? Look to the 
door there, Francis. 

[Enter Peto.] 

Prince. Peto, how now! what news ? 

Peto . The king your father is at Westminster ; 

And there arc twenty weak and wearied posts 
Come from the north : and, as I came along, 

I met and overtook a dozen captains, 

Bare-headed, sweating, knocking at the taverns, 

And asking every one for Sir John Falstaff. 

Prince. By heaven, Poins, I feel me much to blame, 
840 So idly to profane the precious time, 

When tempest of commotion, like the south 
Borne with black vapour, doth begin to melt 
And drop upon our bare unarmed heads. 

Give me my sword and cloak. Falstaff, good-night. 

[Exeunt Prince Henry, Poins, Peto, and Bardolph .] 

Fal. Now comes in the sweetest morsel of the night, 
and we must hence and leave it unpicked. [Knocking 
within .] More knocking at the door ! 

[Re-enter Bardolph.'] 

How now ! what's the matter ? 

Bard. You must away to court, sir, presently ; 

350 A dozen captains stay at door for you. 

Fal. [To the Page]. Pay the musicians, sirrah. 
Farewell, hostess ; farewell, Doll. You see, my good 
wenches, how men of merit are sought after : the un- 
deserver may sleep, when the man of action is called on. 
Farewell, good wenches : if I be not sent away post, I 
will see you again ere I go. 

Dol. I cannot speak ; if my heart be not ready to 
burst,—well, sweet Jack, have a care of thyself. 

Fal. Farewell, farewell. 

[Exeunt Falstaff and Bardolph .] 
360 Host. Well, fare thee well: I have known thee 
these twenty-nine years, come peascod-time; but 


341. South, Wind. 
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an honester and truer-hearted man,—well, fare thee 
well. 

Bard . [Within]. Mistress Tearsheet! 

Host, What's the matter ? 

Bard. [Within], Bid Mistress Tearsheet come to my 
master. 

Host. O, run, Doll, run ; run, good Doll : come. 
[She comes blubbered.'] Yea, will you come, Doll ? 

[Exeunt.] 


to 
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ACT III 

SCENE I 

“ A room in the palace at Westminster. The roojis 
supported with arched oaken beams ; the windows are 
arched ; the walls are painted with figures standing stijftyf* 
against a background of stars or little fiattened-out flowery. 
What furniture there is, is simple and massive in form-—* 
a state scat, with the ends richly carved ; a f table 
dormant * or standing table, higher than the type we 
use, oblong and narrow in shape, set near the wall; a 
chest with carved panels ; a bench and two or three oaken 
stools . The floor is strewn with rushes 

[Enter the King in his nightgown, with a Page .] 

King. Go call the Earls of Surrey and of Warwick ; 
But, ere they come, bid them o'er-read these letters, 
And well consider of them : make good speed. 

[Exit Page.] 

How many thousand of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep ! O sleep, O gentle sleep. 
Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee. 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 

Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 

10 Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee 

s.d. Nightgown , Dressing-gown. 

Characters in this Act: Henry IV., (Page,) Warwick, (Surrey)— 
Shallow, Silence. Mouldy, Shadow, Wart, Feeble, Bullcalf, (Serv¬ 
ants,) Bardolph, (” One with him,”) Falstaff, 
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And hush'd with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber, 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 

Under the canopies of costly state, 

And lull’d with sound of sweetest melody ? 

O thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile 
In loathsome beds, and lea vest the kingly couch 
A watch-case or a common 'larum-bell ? 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 
20 In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads and hanging them 
vSith deafening clamour in the slippery clouds, 

That, with the hurly, death itself awakes ? 

Canst thou, O partial sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sea-bov in an hour so rude. 

And in the calmest and most stillest night, 

With all appliances and means to boot, 
so Deny it to a king ? Then happy low, lie down ! 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

[Enter Warwick and Surrey .] 

War. Many good-morrows to your majesty ! 

King. Is it good-morrow, lords ? 

War. 'Tis one o'clock, and past. 

King. Why, then, good-morrow to you all, my lords. 
Have you read o'er the letters that I sent you ? 

War. We have, my liege. 

King. Then you perceive the body of our kingdom 
How foul it is ; what rank diseases grow, 

40 And with what danger, near the heart of it. 

War. It is but as a body yet distemper'd ; 

Which to his former strength may be restored 
With good advice and little medicine : 

My Lord Northumberland will soon be cool'd. 

King. O God ! that one might read the book of fate, 
AncUee the revolution of the times 
Make mountains level, and the continent, 
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Weary of solid firmness, melt itself 
Into the sea ! and, other times, to see 
60 The beacliy girdle of the ocean 
Too wide for Neptune's hips ; how chances mock, 

And changes fill the cup of alteration 
With divers liquors ! O, if this were seen, 

The happiest youth, viewing his progress through, 
What perils past, what crosses to ensue. 

Would shut the book, and sit him down and die. 

'Tis not ten years gone 

Since Richard and Northumberland, great friends, 

Did feast together, and in two years after 
eo Were they at wars : it is but eight years since 
This Percy was the man nearest my soul, f 

Who like a brother toil'd in my affairs & v 

And laid his love and life under my foot, H 

Yea, for my sake, even to the eyes of Richard 
Gave him defiance. But which of you was by— 

[To Warwick 

You, cousin Nevil, as I may remember— 

When Richard, with his eye brimful of tears, 

Then check’d and rated by Northumberland, 

Did speak these words, now proved a prophecy ? 

7 o <{ Northumberland, thou ladder by the which 
My cousin Bolingbroke ascends my throne ; ” 

Though then, God knows, 1 had no such intent, 

But that necessity so bow'd the state 
That I and greatness were compell'd to kiss : 

“ The time shall come," thus did he follow it, 

“ The time will come, that foul sin, gathering head. 
Shall break into corruption : " so went on, 

Foretelling this same time's condition 
And the division of our amity, 
so War. There is a history in all men's lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deceased ; 

The which observed, a man may prophesy, 

With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life, which in their seeds 
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And weak beginnings lie intreasured. 

Such things become the hatch and brood of time ; 
And by the necessary form of this 
King Richard might create a perfect guess 
That great Northumberland, then false to him, 

90 Would of that seed grow to a greater falseness ; 
Which should not find a ground to root upon, 
Unless on you. 

King. Are these things then necessities ? 

Then let us meet them like necessities : 

And that same word even now cries out on us : 


They say the bishop and Northumberland 
thousand strong. 

«. wmr. It cannot be, my lord ; 

Jitamour doth double, like the voice and echo, 
incumbers of the fear'd. Please it your grace 
To go to bed. Upon my soul, my lord, 


100 The powers that you already have sent forth 
Shall bring this prize in very easily. 

To comfort you the more, I have received 
A certain instance that Glendower is dead. 


Your majesty hath been this fortnight ill, 

And these unseason'd hours perforce must add 
Unto your sickness. 

King, I will take your counsel: 

And were these inward wars once out of hand, 

We would, dear lords, unto the Holy Land. 

[Exeunt] 


SCENE II 

Gloucestershire . Before Justice Shallow*s house . 

[Enter Shallow and Silence , meeting; Mouldy , 
Shadow , Wart, Feeble , Bullcalf, a Servant or two 
with them,] 

Shal . Come on, come on, come on, sir; give me your 
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hand, sir, give me your hand, sir : an early stirrer, by 
the rood ! And how doth my good cousin Silence ? 
Sil. Good-morrow, good cousin Shallow. 

Shal. And how doth my cousin, your bedfellow ? 
and your fairest daughter and mine, my god-daughter 
Ellen ? 

Sil. Alas, a black ousel, cousin Shallow ! 

Shal . By yea and nay, sir, I dare say my cousin 
10 William is become a good scholar : he is at Oxford still, 
is he not ? 

Sil . Indeed, sir, to my cost. 

Shal . A' must, then, to the inns o' court shortly. I 
was once of Clement's Inn, where I think they 
of mad Shallow yet. * 

Sil. You were called “ lusty Shallow ” then, cotEsilL 
Shal. By the mass, I was called anything; >aiid I 
would have done anything indeed too, and roundly 
too. There was I, and little John Doit of Staffordshire, 
20 and black George Barnes, and Francis Piekbone, and 
Will Squele, a Cotswold man ; you had not four such 
swinge-bucklers in all the inns o' court again : and I 
may say to you, we knew where the bona-robas were, 
and had the best of them all at commandment. Then 
was Jack Falstaff, now Sir John, a boy, and page to 
Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. 

Sil. This Sir John, cousin, that comes hither anon 
about soldiers ? 

Shal . The same Sir John, the very same. I see him 
80 break Skogan's head at the court-gate, when a' was a 
crack not thus high : and the very same day did I fight 
with one Sampson Stockfish, a fruiterer, behind Gray's 
Inn. Jesu, Jesu, the mad days that I have spent l 
and to see how many of my old acquaintance are dead I 
Sil . We shall all follow, cousin. 

8. Black ousel, Black-bird, i.e., not pretty. Blondes were prefened 
to brunettes. 

22. Swinge-bucklers, Swash-bucklers, swaggering bullies 

23. Bona-robas , Pretty wenches. 31. Crack , Pert boy. 
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Shal. Certain, 'tis certain; very sure, very sure: 
death, as the Psalmist saith, is certain to all; all shall 
die. How a good yoke of bullocks at Stamford fair ? 

Sil. By my troth, I was not there. 

40 Shed . Death is certain. Is old Double of your town 
living yet ? 

Sil. Dead, sir. 

Shal. Jesu, Jesu, dead ! a' drew a good bow ; and 
dead! a' shot a fine shoot: John a Gaunt loved him 
well, and betted much money on his head. Dead ! 
a' would have clapped i' the clout at twelve score ; 
and carried you a forehand shaft a fourteen and four¬ 
teen and a half, that it would have done a man's heart 
good^o see. How a score of ewes now ? 

60 5 * 2 . Thereafter as they be : a score of good ewes may 

be worth ten pounds. 

Shal. And is old Double dead ? 

Sil. Here come two of Sir John Falstaff s men, as I 

think. 

[Enter Bardolph and one with him.] 

Bard. Good-morrow, honest gentlemen : I beseech 
you, which is Justice Shallow ? 

Shal. I am Robert Shallow, sir; a poor esquire of 
this county, and one of the king's justices of the peace : 
what is your good pleasure with me ? 
eo Bard. My captain, sir, commends him to you ; my 
captain, Sir John Falstaff, a tall gentleman, by heaven, 
and a most gallant leader. 

Shal. He greets me well, sir. I knew him a good 
backsword man. How doth the good knight ? may I 
ask how my lady his wife doth ? 

38. How a good yoke, What’s the price of a good yoke f 

46. Clapped %' the clout , Put an arrow in the canvas mark. 

46. Twelve score, Yards. 

47. Forehand shaft , Arrow. See note, page 132. 

47. Fourteen, Score yards. 

50. As they be, According to their condition. 

61. Tall, Stalwart, bold. 

64. Backsword man, Single-stick fencer. 
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Bard. Sir, pardon ; a soldier is better accommo¬ 
dated than with a wife. 

Shal. It is well said, in faith, sir ; and it is well said 
indeed too. Better accommodated ! it is good ; yea, 
70indeed, is it: good phrases are surely, and ever were, 
very commendable. Accommodated ! it comes of 
“ accommodo ” : very good ; a good phrase. 

Bard. Pardon me, sir; I have heard the word. 
Phrase call you it ? by this good day, I know not 
the phrase ; but I will maintain the word with my 
sword to be a soldier-like word, and a word of exceed¬ 
ing good command, by heaven. Accommodated; 
that is, when a man is, as they say, accommodated; 
or when a man is, being, whereby a' may be tijMI&ght 
so to be accommodated ; which is an excellent ™|% T 

Shal. It is very just. 

[Enter Falstaff.] 

Look, here comes good Sir John. Give me your good 
hand, give me your worship’s good hand: by my troth, 
you like well and bear your years very well: welcome, 
good Sir John. 

Fal. I am glad to see you well, good Master Robert 
Shallow : Master Surecard, as I think ? 

Shal . No, Sir John ; it is my cousin Silence, in com¬ 
mission with me. 

90 Fal. Good Master Silence, it well befits you should 
be of the peace. 

Sil. Your good worship is welcome. 

Fal . Fie ! this is hot weather, gentlemen. Have 
you provided me here half a dozen sufficient men ? 

Shal. Marry, have we, sir. Will you sit ? 

Fal. Let me see them, I beseech you. 

Shal. Where's the roll ? where’s the roll ? where's 
the roll ? Let me see, let me see, let me see. So, so, 
so, so, so, so, so; yea, marry, sir; Ralph Mouldy! Let 
ioo them appear as I call; let them do so, let them do so. 
Let me see ; where is Mouldy ? 

87. Surecard, A name for a boon companion. 
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Moul. Here, an't please you. 

Shal. What think you, Sir John ? a good-limbed 
fellow ; young, strong, and of good friends. 

Fal. Is thy name Mouldy ? 

Moul. Yea, an’t please you. 

Fal. Tis the more time thou wert used. 

Shal . Ha, ha, ha, ! most excellent, i' faith ! things 
that are mouldy lack use : very singular good ! in 
no faith, well said, Sir John, very well said. 

Fal. Prick him. 

Moul . I was pricked well enough before, an you 
could have let me alone : my old dame will be undone 
now for one to do her husbandry and her drudgery : 
you need not to have pricked me ; there are other men 
fitter to go out than I. 

Fal. Goto: peace, Mouldy ; you shall go. Mouldy, 
it is time you were spent. 

Moul. Spent ! 

L20 Shal. Peace, fellow, peace ; stand aside: know you 
where you are ? For the other, Sir John : let me see : 
Simon Shadow ! 

Fal. Yea, marry, let me have him to sit under: 
he's like to be a cold soldier. 

Shal. Where's Shadow ? 

Shad. Here, sir. 

Fal. Shadow, whose son art thou ? 

Shad. My mother's son, sir. 

Fal. Thy mother's son ! like enough ! 
so Shal. Do you like him, Sir John ? 

Fal. Shadow will serve for summer ; prick him, for 
we have a number of shadows to fill up the muster- 
book. 

Shal. Thomas Wart. 

Fal Where's he ? 

hi. Prick him , Mark him on the list by pricking a hole in the paper. 
132. Shadows , Soldiers non-existent, whose names Falstaff put in 
the pay-list and whose pay he drew himself: not an un¬ 
common practice. 
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Wart. Here, sir. 

Fal . Is thy name Wart ? 

Wart . Yea, sir. 

Fal. Thou art a very ragged wart. 

140 Shal. Shall I prick him down, Sir John ? 

Fal. It were superfluous; for his apparel is built 
upon his back and the whole frame stands upon pins : 
prick him no more. 

Shal. Ha, ha, ha ! you can do it, sir ; you can do it: 
I commend you well. Francis Feeble ! 

Fee . Here, sir. 

Fal. What trade art thou, Feeble ? 

Fee. A woman's tailor, sir. 

Shal. Shall I prick him, sir ? 
iso Fal. You may : but if he had been a man's tailor, 
he Id ha' pricked you. Wilt thou make as many holes 
in an enemy's battle as thou hast done in a woman's 
petticoat ? 

Fee. I will do my good will, sir : you can have no 
more. 

Fal. Well said, good woman’s tailor! well said, 
courageous Feeble ! thou wilt be as valiant as the 
wrathful dove or most magnanimous mouse. Prick 
the woman's tailor: well, Master Shallow; deep, 
160 Master Shallow. 

Fee. I would Wart might have gone, sir. 

Fal. I would thou wert a man's tailor, that thou 
mightst mend him and make him fit to go. I cannot 
put him to a private soldier that is the leader of so 
many thousands : let that suffice, most forcible Feeble. 

Fee. It shall suffice, sir. 

Fal. I am bound to thee, reverend Feeble. Who is 
next ? 

Shal . Peter Bullcalf o' the green I 
i?o Fal . Yea, marry, let's see Bullcalf. 

Bull. Here, sir. 

Fal. 'Fore God, a likely fellow 1 Come, prick me 
Bullcalf till he roar again. 
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Bull. O Lord ! good my lord captain,— 

Fed. What, dost thou roar before thou art pricked ? 

Bull. O Lord, sir ! I am a diseased man. 

Fal . What disease hast thou ? 

Bull. A cold, sir, a cough, sir, which I caught with 
ringing in the king's affairs upon his coronation-day, 
iso sir. 

Fal. Come, thou shalt go to the wars in a gown ; we 
will have aw'ay thy cold ; and I will take such order 
that thy friends shall ring for thee. Is here all ? 

Shal . Here is two more called than your number; 
you must have but four here, sir : and so, I pray you, 
go in with me to dinner. 

Fal. Come, I will go drink with you, but I cannot 
tarry dinner. I am glad to see you, by my troth. 
Master Shallow. 



O, Sir John, do you remember since we lay 
it in the windmill in Saint George's field ? 

No more of that, good Master Shallow, no more 


of that. 


Shal. Ha ! 'twas a merry night. And is Jane 
Nightwork alive ? 

Fal. She lives, Master Shallow. 

Shal. She never could away with me. 

Fal. Never, never; she would always say she could 
not abide Master Shallow. 


oo Shal. By the mass, I could anger her to the heart. 
She was then a bona-roba. Doth she hold her own 


well ? 


Fal. Old, old, Master Shallow. 

Shal. Nay, she must be old ; she cannot choose but 
be old ; certain she's old ; and had Robin Nightwork 
before I came to Clement's Inn. 


Sil . That's fifty-five year ago. 

Shal. Ha, cousin Silence, that thou hadst seen that 


179. Coronation-day, Probably the anniversary. Henry was 
crowned about six years before this. 

181. In a gown, Dressing-gown, worn for warmth during illness. 
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that this knight and I have seen ! Ha, Sir John, said 
210 1 well ? 

Fal. We have heard the chimes at midnight, Master 
Shallow. 

Shal. That we have, that we have, that we have ; 
in faith. Sir John, we have : our watchword was “ Hem, 
boys ! ” Come, let's to dinner ; come, let's to dinner : 
Jesus, the days that we have seen ! Come, come. 

[Exeunt Falstaff and the Justices.] 

Bull . Good Master Corporate Bardolph, stand my 
friend ; and here's four Harry ten shillings in French 
crowns for you. In very truth, sir, I had as lief be 
220hanged, sir, as go : and yet, for mine own part, sir, I 
do not care ; but rather, because I am unwilling, and, 
for mine own part, have a desire to stay with my friends; 
else, sir, I did not care, for mine own part, sq much. 

Bard . Go to ; stand aside. 

AIoul. And, good master corporal captain, 
old dame’s sake, stand my friend : she has noboglf; to 
do anything about her when I am gone; and she is old, 
and cannot help herself : you shall have forty, sir. 

Bard. Go to ; stand aside. 

230 Fee. By my troth, I care not; a man can die but 
once: we owe God a death : I’ll ne'er bear a base 
mind: an't be my destiny, so; an't he not, so: no 
man is too good to serve's prince; and let it go 
which way it will, he that dies this year is quit for 
the next. 

Bard. Well said ; thou'rt a good fellow. 

Fee. Faith, I'll bear no base mind. 

[Re-enter Falstaff and the Justices.] 

Fal. Come, sir, which men shall I have ? 

Shal. Four of which you please. 

240 Bard. Sir, a word with you : I have three pound to 
free Mouldy and Bullcalf. 

Fal. Go to ; well. 

Shal. Come, Sir John, which four will you have ? 

Fal. Do you choose for me. 
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Shal, Marry, then, Mouldy, Bullcalf, Feeble, and 
Shadow. 

FaL Mouldy and Bullcalf: for you, Mouldy, stay 
at home till you are past service : and for your part, 
Bullcalf, grow till you come unto it: I will none of 
260 you. 

Shal. Sir John, Sir John, do not yourself wrong: 
they are your likeliest men, and I would have you 
served with the best. 

FaL Will you tell me, Master Shallow, how to 
choose a man ? Care I for the limb, the thewes, the 
stature, bulk, and big assemblance of a man ! Give me 
the spirit, Master Shallow. Here's Wart; you see 
what a ragged appearance it is : a' shall charge you 
and discharge you with the motion of a pewterer's 
260 hammer, come off and on swifter than he that gibbets 
on the brewer's bucket. And this same half-faced 
fellow, Shadow ; give me this man : he presents no 
mark to the enemy; the foeman may with as great 
aim level at the edge of a penknife. And for a retreat; 
how swiftly will this Feeble the woman's tailor run off I 
O, give me the spare men, and spare me the great ones. 
Put me a caliver into Wart's hand, Bardolph. 

Bard. Hold, Wart, traverse ; thus, thus, thus. 

FaL Come, manage me your caliver. So : very 
270 well: go to : very good, exceeding good. O, give me 
always a little, lean, old, chapt, bald shot. Well said, 
i' faith, Wart; thou’rt a good scab : hold, there's a 
tester for thee. 

Shal . He is not his craft's master ; he doth not do 
it right. I remember at Mile-end Green, when I lay at 
Clement's Inn—I was then Sir Dagonet in Arthur's 
show,—there was a little quiver fellow, and a' would 

260. He that gibbets . . . bucket , Possibly, “ He that ‘ slings ’ the 
barrel on to the nooses hanging from the pole {bucket) on 
which it was carried/ 1 Several explanations have been 
offered. 

267. Caliver , Musket. 268. Traverse , March to and fro. 

273 - Tester , A coin worth sixpence. 377. Quiver t Nimble. 
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manage you his piece thus ; and a* would about and 
about, and come you in and come you in : “ rah, tah, 
28otah,” would a* say ; “ bounce ” would a* say ; and 
away again would a' go, and again would a’ come : I 
shall ne’er see such a fellow. 

Fal. These fellows will do well, Master Shallow, God 
keep you, Master Silence : I will not use many words 
with you. Fare you well, gentlemen both : I thank 
you : I must a dozen mile to-night. Bardolph, give 
the soldiers coats. 

Shal. Sir John, the Lord bless you ! God prosper 
your affairs ! God send us peace ! At your return 
290 visit our house ; let our old acquaintance be renewed : 
peradventure I will with ye to the court. 

Fal. Tore God, I would you would, Master Shallow. 

Shal. Go to ; I have spoke at a word. God keep 
you. 

Fal. Fare you well, gentle gentlemen. [Exeunt 
Justices .] On, Bardolph ; lead the men away. [Ex¬ 
eunt Bardolph , Recruits , etc.] As I return, I will fetch 
off these justices: I do see the bottom of Justice 
Shallow. Lord, Lord, how subject we old men are to 
8 oo this vice of lying ! This same starved justice hath done 
nothing but prate to me of the wildness of his youth, 
and the feats he hath done about Turnbull Street; 
and every third word a lie, duer paid to the hearer than 
the Turk’s tribute. I do remember him at Clement’s 
Inn like a man made after supper of a cheese-paring : 
when a’ was naked, he was, for all the world, like a 
forked radish, with a head fantastically carved upon it 
with a knife : a’ was so forlorn, that his dimensions to 
any thick sight were invincible : a’ was the very genius 
sioof famine ; a’ came ever in the rearward of the fashion, 
and sung those tunes to the overscutched huswives 
that he heard the carmen whistle, and sware they were 

293. At a word , Briefly, plainly. 300. Thick sight, Dim sight. 

309. Invincible , Not to be made out (or (?) invisible). 

31 x. Overscutched , Repeatedly whipped. 
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his fancies or his good-nights. And now is this Vice's 
dagger become a squire, and talks as familiarly of John 
a < 5 aunt as if he had been sworn brother to him ; and 
I'll be sworn a’ ne'er saw him but once in the Tilt-yard; 
and then he burst his head for crowding among the 
marshal's men. I saw it, and told John a Gaunt he 
beat his own name ; for you might have thrust him 
820 and all his apparel into an eel-skin ; the case of a treble 
hautboy was a mansion for him, a court: and now 
has he land and beefs. Well, I’ll be acquainted with 
him, if I return ; and it shall go hard but I will make 
him a philosopher's two stones to me : if the young 
dace be a bait for the old pike, I see no reason in the 
law of nature but I may snap at him. Let time shape, 
and there an end. [Exit.] 


313. Fancies, Love-songs. 313. Good-nights, (?) Serenades. 

313. Vice. The clown of the old morality plays and interludes 
usually carried a wooden dagger. 

320. Treble hautboy , The smallest Elizabethan reed-mstrument. 
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ACT IV 

SCENE I 

t Yorkshire . Gaultree Forest. The rebels have marched 
north from York into the great royal forest, and now, over 
twenty thousand strong, they are encamped on Shipton 
Moor. The King's forces are approaching under the 
leadership of Prince John and the Earl of Westmoreland. 

[Enter the Archbishop of York, Mowbray, Hastings, 
and others.] 

Arch. What is this forest called ? 

Hast. Tis Gaultree Forest, an't shall please your 
grace. 

Arch. Here stand, my lords ; and send discoverers 
forth 

To know the numbers of our enemies. 

Hast. We have sent forth already. 

Arch. Tis well done. 

My friends and brethren in these great affairs, 

1 must acquaint you that I have received 
New-dated letters from Northumberland ; 

Their cold intent, tenour and substance, thus : 
io Here doth he wish his person, with such powers 
As might hold sortance with his quality. 

The which he could not levy; whereupon 

Characters in this Act: Archbishop, Mowbray, Hastings, 
(“ Others,”) Messenger, Prince John, (Captain,) (Blunt,) Falstaff, 
Colevile, Bardolph—Henry IV., Prince Henry, Warwick, Clarence, 
Gloucester, (“Others,") Harcourt—Westmoreland. 
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He is retired, to ripe his growing fortunes. 

To Scotland : and concludes in hearty prayers 
That your attempts may overlive the hazard 
And fearful meeting of their opposite. 

Mowb. Thus do the hopes we have in him touch 
ground 

And dash themselves to pieces. 

[Enter a Messenger.] 

Hast . Now, what news ? 

Mess . West of this forest, scarcely off a mile, 

20 In goodly form comes on the enemy ; 

And, by the ground they hide, I judge their number 
Upon or near the rate of thirty thousand. 

Mowb. The just proportion that we gave them out. 
Let us sway on and face them in the field. 

Arch. What well-appointed leader fronts us here ? 
[Enter Westmoreland.] 

Mowb. I think it is my Lord of Westmoreland. 
West. Health and fair greeting from our general, 
The prince, Lord John and Duke of Lancaster. 

Arch . Say on, my Lord of Westmoreland, in peace: 
so What doth concern your coming ? 

West. Then, my lord. 

Unto your grace do I in chief address 
The substance of my speech. If that rebellion 
Came like itself, in base and abject routs, 

Led on by bloody youth, guarded with rags, 

And countenanced by boys and beggary, 

I say, if damn'd commotion so appear'd. 

In his true, native and most proper shape, 

You, reverend father, and these noble lords 
Had not been here, to dress the ugly form 
40 Of base and bloody insurrection 
With your fair honours. You, lord archbishop, 
Whose see is by a civil peace maintain'd, 

Whose beard the silver hand of peace hath touch’d, 
Whose learning and good letters peace hath tutor'd. 
Whose white investments figure innocence, 
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The dove and very blessed spirit of peace. 

Wherefore do you so ill translate yourself 
Out of the speech of peace that bears such grace, 

Into the harsh and boisterous tongue of war ; 
so Turning your books to graves, your ink to blood. 

Your pens to lances and your tongue divine 
To a loud trumpet and a point of war ? 

Arch. Wherefore do I this ? so the question stands. 
Briefly to this end : we are all diseased, 

And with our surfeiting and wanton hours 
Have brought ourselves into a burning fever, 

And we must bleed for it; of which disease 
Our late king, Richard, being infected, died. 

But, my most noble Lord of Westmoreland, 
eo I take not on me here as a physician, 

Nor do I as an enemy to peace 
Troop in the throngs of military men ; 

But rather show awhile like fearful war, 

To diet rank minds sick of happiness. 

And purge the obstructions which begin to stop 
Our very veins of life. Hear me more plainly. 

I have in equal balance justly weigh'd 

What wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs we suffer. 

And find our griefs heavier than our offences. 

7 o We see which way the stream of time doth run. 

And are enforced from our most quiet there 
By the rough torrent of occasion ; 

And have the summary of all our griefs, 

When time shall serve, to show in articles; 

Which long ere this we offer'd to the king, 

And might by no suit gain our audience : 

When we are wrong'd and would unfold our griefs, 

We are denied access unto his person 
Even by those men that most have done us wrong, 
so The dangers of the days but newly gone, 

Whose memory is written on the earth 


52. Point of war , A trumpet-call. 
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With yet appearing blood, and the examples 
Of every minute's instance, present now, 

Hath put us in these ill-beseeming arms. 

Not to break peace or any branch of it. 

But to establish here a peace indeed, 

Concurring, both in name and quality. 

West . When ever yet was your appeal denied ? 
Wherein have you been galled by the king ? 

90 What peer hath been suborn'd to grate on you, 

That you should seal this lawless bloody book 
Of forged rebellion with a seal divine, 

And consecrate commotion's bitter edge ? 

Arch . My brother general, the commonwealth, 

To brother bom an household cruelty, 

I make my quarrel in particular. 

West. There is no need of any such redress ; 

Or if there were, it not belongs to you. 

Mowb . ‘Why not to him in part, and to us all 
100 That feel the bruises of the days before, 

And suffer the condition of these times 
To lay a heavy and unequal hand 
Upon our honours ? 

West. O, my good Lord Mowbray, 

Construe the times to their necessities, 

And you shall say indeed, it is the time, 

And not the king, that doth you injuries. 

Yet for your part, it not appears to me 
Either from the king or in the present time 
That you should have an inch of any ground 
no To build a grief on : were you not restored 
To all the Duke of Norfolk's signories, 

Your noble and right well remember'd father's ? 

Mowb. What thing, in honour, had my father lost, 
That need to be revived and breathed in me ? 

94-96. My brother general . . . Probably, “The grievances of my 
brother the commonwealth, and the wrong done to my 
brother bom, have led me to take up this quarrel.” 

95. Brother bom, hold Scroop: see 1 Henry IV., I. Hi. 270. 
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The king that loved him, as the state stood then, 

Was force perforce compeli'd to banish him : 

And then that Henry Bolingbroke and he, 

Being mounted and both roused in their seats, 

Their neighing coursers daring of the spur, 

120 Their armed staves in charge, their beavers down. 
Their eyes of fire sparkling through sights of steel 
And the loud trumpet blowing them together, 

Then, then, when there was nothing could have stay'd 
My father from the breast of Bolingbroke, 

O, when the king did throw his warder down. 

His own life hung upon the staff he threw ; 

Then threw he down himself and all their lives 
That by indictment and by dint of sword 
Have since miscarried under Bolingbroke. 
iso West. You speak, Lord Mowbray, now you know 
not what. 

The Earl of Hereford was reputed then 
In England the most valiant gentleman : 

Who knows on whom fortune would then have smiled ? 
But if your father had been victor there, 

He ne'er had borne it out of Coventry ; 

For all the country in a general voice 

Cried hate upon him ; and all their prayers and love 

Were set on Hereford, whom they doted on 

And bless'd and graced indeed, more than the king. 

140 But this is mere digression from my purpose. 

Here come I from our princely general 
To know your griefs ; to tell you from his grace 
That he will give you audience ; and wherein 
It shall appear that your demands are just, 

You shall enjoy them, everything set off 
That might so much as think you enemies. 

Mowb. But he hath forced us to compel this offer; 
And it proceeds from policy, not love. 

West. Mowbray, you overween to take it so ; 

zao. Beavers , Face-guards. 125. Warder, Staff of authority* 

149. Overween, Are presumptuous. 
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iso This offer comes from mercy, not from fear : 

For, lo ! within a ken our army lies, 

Upon mine honour, all too confident 
To give admittance to a thought of fear. 

Our battle is more full of names than yours. 

Our men more perfect in the use of arms, 

Our armour all as strong, our cause the best; 

Then reason will our hearts should be as good : 

Say you not then our offer is compelTd. 

Mowb . Well, by my will we shall admit no parley, 
loo West, That argues but the shame of your offence : 
A rotten case abides no handling. 

Hast . Hath the Prince John a full commission, 

In very ample virtue of his father, 

To hear and absolutely to determine 
Of what conditions we shall stand upon ? 

West. That is intended in the general's name : 

I muse you make so slight a question. 

Arch. Then take, my Lord of Westmoreland, this 
schedule, 

For this contains our general grievances : 

170Each several article herein redress'd, 

All members of our cause, both here and hence. 

That are insinew'd to this action, 

Acquitted by a true substantial form 
And present execution of our wills 
To us and to our purposes confined, 

We come within our awful banks again, 

And knit our powers to the arm of peace. 

West. This will I show the general. Please you, 
lords, 

In sight of both our battles we may meet; 
iso And either end in peace, which God so frame ! 

Or to the place of difference call the swords 
Which must decide it. 

Arch . My lord, we will do so. 

[Exit West.] 

176. Awful banks, Banks full of awe (respect) for authority. 
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Mowb. There is a thing within my bosom tells me 
That no conditions of our peace can stand. 

Hast . Fear you not that: if we can make our 
peace 

Upon such large terms and so absolute 
As our conditions shall consist upon, 

Our peace shall stand as firm as rocky mountains. 
Mowb . Yea, but our valuation shall be such 
190 That every slight and false-derived cause, 

Yea, every idle, nice and wanton reason 
Shall to the king taste of this action ; 

That, were our royal faiths martyrs in love, 

We shall be winnowed with so rough a wind 
That even our com shall seem as light as chaff, 

And good from bad find no partition. 

Arch, No, no, my lord. Note this ; the king is 
weary 

Of dainty and such picking grievances : 

For he hath found to end one doubt by death 
200 Revives two greater in the heirs of life. 

And therefore will he wipe his tables clean. 

And keep no tell-tale to his memory, 

That may repeat and history his loss 
To new remembrance ; for full well he knows 
He cannot so precisely weed this land 
As his misdoubts present occasion ; 

His foes are so enrocted with his friends 
That, plucking to unfix an enemy, 

He doth unfasten so and shake a friend : 

210 So that this land, like an offensive wife 
That hath enraged him on to offer strokes, 

As he is striking, holds his infant up 
And hangs resolved correction in the arm 
That was upreared to execution. 

Hast. Besides, the king hath wasted all his rods 
On late offenders, that he now doth lack 
The very instruments of chastisement: 

So that his power, like to a fangless lion, 

(2,968) 8l 
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May offer, but not hold. 

Arch. Tis very true : 

220 And therefore be assured, my good lord marshal, 

If we do now make our atonement well, 

Our peace will, like a broken limb united, 

Grow stronger for the breaking. 

Mowb. Be it so. 

Here is return’d my Lord of Westmoreland. 

[Re-enter Westmoreland.] 

West. The prince is here at hand : pleaseth your 
lordship 

To meet his grace just distance ’tween our armies. 
Mowb. Your grace of York, in God’s name, then, set 
forward. 

Arch. Before, and greet his grace : my lord, we 
come. [Exeunt.] 


SCENE II 

Another part of the forest . 

[Enter, from one side, Mowbray , attended ; afterwards 
the Archbishop, Hastings and others : from the 
other side, Prince John of Lancaster, and West¬ 
moreland : Officers, and others with them . 

Lan. You are well encounter’d here, my cousin Mow¬ 
bray : 

Good-day to you, gentle lord Archbishop ; 

And so to you. Lord Hastings, and to all. 

My Lord of York, it better show’d with you 
When that your flock, assembled by the bell, 
Encircled you to hear with reverence 
Your exposition on the holy text. 

Than now to see you here an iron man. 

Cheering arout of rebels with your drum, 

10 Turning tfie word to sword and life to death. 

That man that sits within a monarch's heart, 
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And ripens in the sunshine of his favour, 

Would he abuse the countenance of the king, 

Alack, what mischiefs might he set abroach 
In shadow of such greatness ! With you, lord bishop, 
It is even so. Who hath not heard it spoken 
How deep you were within the books of God ? 

To us the speaker in his parliament ; 

To us the imagined voice of God himself ; 

20 The very opener and intelligencer 
Between the grace, the sanctities of heaven, 

And our dull workings. O, who shall believe 
But you misuse the reverence of your place. 

Employ the countenance and grace of heaven. 

As a false favourite dotli his prince's name, 

In deeds dishonourable ? You have ta'en up. 

Under the counterfeited zeal of God, 

The subjects of his substitute, my father, 

And both against the peace of heaven and him 
30 Have here up-swarm’d them. 

Arch . Good my Lord of Lancaster, 

I am not here against your father's peace ; 

But, as I told my Lord of Westmoreland, 

The time misorder'd doth, in common sense. 

Crowd us and crush us to this monstrous form, 

To hold our safety up. I sent your grace 
The parcels and particulars of our grief, 

The which hath been with scorn shoved from the 
court, 

Whereon this Hydra son of war is bom ; 

Whose dangerous eyes may well be charm'd asleep 
40 With grant of our most just and right desires. 

And true obedience, of this madness cured, 

Stoop tamely to the foot of majesty. 

Mowb. If not, we ready are to try our fortunes 
To the last man. 

Hast. And though we here fall down. 


36. Parcels, Details. 
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We have supplies to second our attempt: 

If they miscarry, theirs shall second them ; 

And so success of mischief shall be born, 

And heir from heir shall hold this quarrel up 
Whiles England shall have generation. 

50 Lan. You are too shallow, Hastings, much too 
shallow, 

To sound the bottom of the after-times. 

West. Pleaseth your grace to answer them directly 
How far forth you do like their articles. 

Lan. I like them all, and do allow them well, 

And swear here, by the honour of my blood, 

My father’s purposes have been mistook, 

And some about him have too lavishly 
Wrested his meaning and authority. 

My lord, these griefs shall be with speed redress’d ; 

60 Upon my soul, they shall. If this may please you, 
Discharge your powers unto their several counties, 

As we will ours : and here between the armies 
Let's drink together friendly and embrace, 

That all their eyes may bear those tokens home 
Of our restored love and amity. 

Arch. I take your princely word for these redresses. 
Lan. I give it you, and will maintain my word : 
And thereupon I drink unto your grace. 

Hast . Go, captain, and deliver to the army 
70 This news of peace : let them have pay, and part: 

I know it will well please them. Hie thee, captain. 

[Exit Officer .] 

Arch. To you, my noble Lord of Westmoreland. 
West. I pledge your grace ; and, if you knew what 
pains 

I have bestow'd to breed this present peace, 

You would drink freely : but my love to ye 
Shall show itself more openly hereafter. 

Arch. I do not doubt you. 

West. I am glad of it. 

Health to my lord and gentle cousin, Mowbray. 
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Mowb. You wish me health in very happy season ; 
so For I am, on the sudden, something ill. 

Arch. Against ill chances men are ever merry ; 

But heaviness foreruns the good event. 

West. Therefore be merry, coz ; since sudden sorrow 
Serves to say thus, 4 4 some good thing comes to¬ 
morrow.” 

Arch. Believe* me, I am passing light in spirit. 

Mowb. So much the worse, if your own rule be true. 

[Shouts within.] 

Lan. The word of peace is render’d : hark, how they 
.shout! 

Mowb. This had been cheerful after victory. 

Arch. A peace is of the nature of a conquest; 

90 For then both parties nobly are subdued. 

And neither party loser. 

Lan. Go, my lord. 

And let our army be discharged too. 

[Exit Westmoreland.] 

And, good my lord, so please you, let our trains 
March by us, that we may peruse the men 
We should have coped withal. 

Arch. Go, good Lord Hastings, 

And, ere they be dismiss’d, let them march by. 

[Exit Hastings.] 

Lan. I trust, lords, we shall lie to-night together. 
[Re-enter Westmoreland.] 

Now, cousin, wherefore stands our army still ? 

West. The leaders, having charge from you to stand, 
ioo Will not go off until they hear you speak. 

Lan. They know their duties. 

[Re-enter Hastings.] 

Hast. My lord, our army is dispersed already : 

Like youthful steers unyoked, they take their courses 
East, west, north, south ; or, like a school broke up, 
Each hurries toward his home and sporting-place. 
West. Good tidings, my Lord Hastings; for the 
which 
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I do arrest thee, traitor, of high treason : 

And you, lord archbishop, and you, Lord Mowbray, 
Of capital treason I attach you both, 
no Mowb. Is this proceeding just and honourable ? 
West. Is your assembly so ? 

Arch. Will you thus break your faith ? 

Lan. I pawn'd thee none : 

I promised you redress of these same grievances 
Whereof you did complain ; which, by mine honour, 

I will perform with a most Christian care. 

But for you, rebels, look to taste the due 
Meet for rebellion and such acts as yours. 

Most shallowly did you these arms commence, 

Fondly brought here and foolishly sent hence. 

120 Strike up your drums, pursue the scatter’d stray : 
God, and not we, hath safely fought to-day. 

Some guard these traitors to the block of death. 
Treason’s true bed and yielder up of breath. 

[Exeunt.] 


SCENE III 

Another part of the forest 

[Alarum. Excursions. Enter Falstaff and Colevile , 
meeting.] 

Fal . What’s your name, sir ? of what condition 
are you, and of what place, I pray ? 

Cole. I am a knight, sir ; and my name is Colevile 
of the dale. 

Fal. Well, then, Colevile is your name, a knight is 
your degree, and your place the dale: Colevile shall 
be still your name, a traitor your degree, and the 
dungeon your place, a place deep enough; so shall 
you be still Colevile of the dale. 

10 Cole . Are not you Sir John Falstaff ? 

Fal . As good a man as he, sir, whoe'er I am. Do ye 

ix8. Shallowly and (119) fondly , Foolishly. 
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yield, sir ? or shall I sweat for you ? If I do sweat, 
they are the drops of thy lovers, and they weep for thy 
death : therefore rouse up fear and trembling, and do 
observance to my mercy. 

Cole. I think you are Sir John Falstaff, and in that 
thought yield me. 

Fal. I have a whole school of tongues in this belly of 
mine, and not a tongue of them all speaks any other 
20word but my name. An I had but a belly of any 
indifferency, I were simply the most active fellow in 
Europe : my womb, my womb, my womb, undoes me. 
Here comes our general. 

[Enter Prince John of Lancaster , Westmoreland , Blunt , 
and others .] 

Lan . The heat is past; follow no further now : 

Call in the powers, good cousin Westmoreland. 

[Exit Westmor eland.] 

Now, Falstaff, where have you been all this while ? 
When everything is ended, then you come: 

These tardy tricks of yours will, on my life. 

One time or other break some gallows’ back, 
so Fal . I would be sorry, my lord, but it should be 
thus : I never knew yet but rebuke and check was the 
reward of valour. Do you think me a swallow, an 
arrow, or a bullet ? have I, in my poor and old motion, 
the expedition of thought ? I have speeded hither 
with the very extremest inch of possibility; I have 
foundered nine score and odd posts : and here, travel- 
tainted as I am, have, in my pure and immaculate 
valour, taken Sir John Colevile of the dale, a most 
furious knight and valorous enemy. But what of 
40 that ? he saw me, and yielded; that I may justly 
say, with the hook-nosed fellow of Rome, “ I came, 
saw, and overcame.” 

2i. Indifferency , Moderate size. 22. Womb , Belly. 

36. Foundered , Ridden them till they were exhausted. 

36. Posts , Post-horses, established every ten miles or so. 

41. Hook-nosed fellow, Julius Caesar. See page 134. 
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Lan. It was more of his courtesy than your de¬ 
serving. 

Fal. I know not : here he is, and here I yield him : 
and I beseech your grace, let it be booked with the rest 
of this day’s deeds ; or, by the Lord, I will have it in a 
particular ballad else, with mine own picture on the 
top on’t, Colevile kissing my foot : to the which course 
60 if I be enforced, if you do not all show like gilt two- 
pences to me, and I in the clear sky of fame o’ershine 
you as much as the full moon doth the cinders of the 
element, which show like pins’ heads to her, believe not 
the word of the noble : therefore let me have right, 
and let desert mount. 

Lan. Thine’s too heavy to mount. 

Fal. Let it shine, then. 

Lan. Thine’s too thick to shine. 

Fal. Let it do something, my good lord, that may 
60 do me good, and call it what you will. 

Lan. Is thy name Colevile ? 

Cole. It is, my lord. 

Lan. A famous rebel art thou, Colevile. 

Fal. And a famous true subject took him. 

Cole. I am, my lord, but as my betters are 
That led me hither: had they been ruled by me. 

You should have won them dearer than you have. 

Fal. I know not how they sold themselves: but 
thou, like a kind fellow, gavest thyself away gratis ; 
70 and I thank thee for thee. 

[Re-enter Westmoreland .] 

Lan. Now, have you left pursuit ? 

.'West. Retreat is made and execution stay'd. 

Lan. Send Colevile with his confederates 
To York, to present execution : 

Blunt, lead him hence ; and see you guard him sure. 

[Exeunt Blunt and others with Colevile.] 
And now dispatch we toward the court, my lords : 

52. Cinders of the element, Stars. 74. Present , Immediate. 
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I hear the king my father is sore sick : 

Our news shall go before us to his majesty, 

Which, cousin, you shall bear to comfort him, 

And we with sober speed will follow you. 

Fal. My lord, I beseech you, give me leave to go 
Through Gloucestershire : and, when you come to 
court, 

Stand my good lord, pray, in vour good report. 

Lan. Fare you well, Falstaff: I, in my condition, 
Shall better speak of you than you deserve. 

[.Exeunt all but Falstaff.’] 
Fal. I would you had but the wit: ’twere better 
than your dukedom. Good faith, this same young 
sober-blooded boy doth not love me ; nor a man cannot 
make him laugh ; but that’s no marvel, he drinks no 
90 wine. There’s never none of these demure boys come 
to any proof ; for thin drink doth so over-cool their 
blood, and making many fish-meals, that they fall into 
a kind of male green-sickness; they are generally fools 
and cowards ; which some of us should be too, but for 
inflammation. A good sherris-sack hath a tw r ofold 
operation in it. It ascends me into the brain ; dries 
me there all the foolish and dull and crudy vapours 
which environ it ; makes it apprehensive, quick, for- 
getive, full of nimble, fiery, and delectable shapes; 
100 which, delivered o’er to the voice, the tongue, which is 
the birth, becomes excellent wit. The second pro¬ 
perty of your excellent sherris is, the warming of 
the blood; which, before cold and settled, left the 
liver white and pale, which is the badge of pusil¬ 
lanimity and cowardice ; but the sherris warms it and 
makes it course from the inwards to the parts extreme : 
it illumineth the face, which as a beacon gives warning 
to all the rest of this little kingdom, man, to arm ; and 
then the vital commoners and inland petty spirits 
no muster me all to their captain, the heart, who, great 

93. Greensickness, Anaemia. 

95. Sherris-sack , Sherry—from Xeres, in Spain. 
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and puffed up with this retinue, doth any deed of 
courage ; and this valour comes of sherris. So that 
skill in the weapon is nothing without sack, for that 
sets it a-work; and learning a mere hoard of gold kept 
by a devil, till sack commences it and sots it in act and 
use. Hereof comes it that Prince Harry is valiant; 
for the cold blood he did naturally inherit of his father, 
he hath, like lean, sterile and bare land, manured, 
husbanded and tilled with excellent endeavour of 
120 drinking good and good store of fertile sherris, that he 
is become very hot and valiant. If I had a thousand 
sons, the first humane principle I would teach them 
should be, to forswear thin potations and to addict 
themselves to sack. 

[Enter Bardolph .] 

How now, Bardolph ? 

Bard . The army is discharged all and gone* 

Fal. Let them go. I'll through Gloucestershire ; 
and there will I visit Master Robert Shallow, esquire : 
I have him already tempering between my finger and 
130 my thumb, and shortly will I seal with him. Come 
away. [Exeunt.] 


SCENE IV 

Westminster. The Jerusalem Chamber , in the A bbot’s 
Lodging. It has a low-pitched roof , with moulded tie- 
beams ; the walls are hung with tapestry showing scenes 
from the Crusades , which give the room its name. 

[Enter the King, the Princes Thomas of Clarence and 
Humphrey of Gloucester , Warwick , and others .] 

King. Now, lords, if God doth give successful end 
To this debate that bleedeth at our doors, 

We will our youth lead on to higher fields. 


129. Tempering, Softening (like wax). 
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And draw no swords but what are sanctified. 

Our navy is address'd, our power collected, 

Our substitutes in absence well invested. 

And everything lies level to our wish : 

Only, we want a little personal strength ; 

And pause us, till these rebels, now afoot, 

10 Come underneath the yoke of government. 

War. Both which we doubt not but your majesty 
Shall soon enjoy. 

King. Humphrey, my son of Gloucester, 

Where is the prince your brother ? 

Glou . I think he’s gone to hunt, my lord, at Windsor. 
King. And how accompanied ? 

Glou. I do not know, my lord. 

King. Is not his brother, Thomas of Clarence, with 
him ? 

Glou. No, my good lord ; he is in presence here. 
Clar. What would my lord and father ? 

King. Nothing but well to thee, Thomas of Clarence. 
20 How chance thou art not with the prince thy brother ? 
He loves thee, and thou dost neglect him, Thomas ; 
Thou hast a better place in his affection 
Than all thy brothers : cherish it, my boy. 

And noble offices thou mayst effect 
Of mediation, after I am dead, 

Between his greatness and thy other brethren : 
Therefore omit him not; blunt not his love. 

Nor lose the good advantage of his grace 
By seeming cold or careless of his will ; 
ao For he is gracious, if he be observed : 

He hath a tear for pity and a hand 
Open as day for melting charity : 

Yet notwithstanding, being incensed, he’s flint. 

As humorous as winter and as sudden 
As flaws congealed in the spring of day. 

His temper, therefore, must be well observed : 


34. Humorous , Capricious. 
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Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, 

When you perceive his blood inclined to mirth ; 

But, being moody, give him line and scope, 

40 Till that his passions, like a whale on ground, 
Confound themselves with working. Learn this, 
Thomas, 

And thou shall prove a shelter to thy friends, 

A hoop of gold to bind thy brothers in, 

That the united vessel of their blood, 

Mingled with venom of suggestion— 

As, force perforce, the age will pour it in— 

Shall never leak, though it do work as strong 
/As aconitum or rash gunpowder, 
tflf* Clar. I shall observe him with all care and love, 
so King. Wliy art thou not at Windsor with him, 
Thomas ? 

Clar. He is not there to-day ; he dines in London, 
v King. And how accompanied ? canst thou tell that ? 
Clar. With Poins, and other his continual followers. 
King. Most subject is the fattest soil to weeds ; 

And he, the noble image of my youth, 

Is overspread with them ; therefore my grief 
Stretches itself beyond the hour of death : 

The blood weeps from my heart when I do shape 
In forms imaginary the unguided days 
60 And rotten times that you shall look upon 
When I am sleeping with my ancestors. 

For when his headstrong riot hath no curb, 

When rage and hot blood are his counsellors, 

When means and lavish manners meet together, 

O, with what wings shall his affections fly 
Towards fronting peril and opposed decay ! 

War. My gracious lord, you look beyond him quite : 
The prince but studies his companions 
Like a strange tongue, wherein, to gain the language, 
70 Tis needful that the most immodest word 
Be look'd upon and leam’d ; which once attain'd, 
Your highness knows, comes to no further use 
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But to be known and hated. So, like gross terms, 

The prince will in the perfectness of time 
Cast off his followers ; and their memory 
Shall as a pattern or a measure live, 

By which his grace must mete the lives of others, 
Turning past evils to advantages. 

King. 'Tis seldom when the bee doth leave her comb 
so In the dead carrion. 

[Enter Westmoreland .] 

Who's here ? Westmoreland ? 
West. Health to my sovereign, and new happiness 
Added to that that I am to deliver ! i 

Prince John your son doth kiss your grace's hand : * ^ 
Mowbray, the Bishop Scroop, Hastings and all 
Are brought to the correction of your law ; 

There is not now a rebel’s sword unsheathed, 

But Peace puts forth her olive everywhere. 

The manner how this action hath been borne ** 

Here at more leisure may your highness read, 

00 With every course in his particular. 

King. O Westmoreland, thou art a summer bird, 
Which ever in the haunch of winter sings 
The lifting up of day. 

[Enter Harcourt.] 

Look, here's more news. 

Har. From enemies heaven keep your majesty; 

And, when they stand against you, may they fall 
As those that I am come to tell you of f 
The Earl Northumberland and the Lord Bardolph, 
With a great power of English and of Scots, 

Are by the sheriff of Yorkshire overthrown : 

100 The manner and true order of the fight 
This packet, please it you, contains at large. 

King. And wherefore should these good news make 
me sick ? 

Will Fortune never come with both hands full. 


92. Haunch , Latter end. 
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But write her fair words still in foulest letters ? 

She either gives a stomach and no food ; 

Such are the poor, in health ; or else a feast 
And takes away the stomach ; such are the rich. 

That have abundance and enjoy it not. 

I should rejoice now at this happy news ; 
no And now my sight fails, and my brain is giddy : 

O me ! come near me ; now I am much ill. 

Glou. Comfort your majesty ! 

Clar . O my royal father ! 

West My sovereign lord, cheer up yourself, look up. 
War. Be patient, princes ; you do know, these fits 
Are with his highness very ordinary. 

Stand from him, give him air ; he'll straight be well. 

Clar. No, no, he cannot long hold out these pangs : 
The incessant care and labour of his mind 
Hath wrought the mure that should confine it in 
120 So thin that life looks through and will break out. 
Glou. The people fear me ; for they do observe 
Unfather'd heirs and loathly births of nature : 

The seasons change their manners, as the year 
Had found some months asleep and leap'd them over. 

Clar. The river hath thrice flow'd, no ebb between ; 
And the old folk, time's doting chronicles, 

Say it did so a little time before 
That our great-grandsire, Edward, sick'd and died. 
War. Speak lower, princes, for the king recovers, 
lao Glou. This apoplexy will certain be his end. 

King? I pray you, take me up, and bear me hence 
Into some other chamber : softly, pray. [Exeunt.’] 

1x9. Mure , Wall. 121. Fear me, Frighten me. 
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SCENE V 
Another chamber 

[The King lying on a bed: Clarence , Gloucester , 
Warwick , others in attendance .] 

Amg. Let there be no noise made, my gentle friends; 
Unless some dull and favourable hand 
Will whisper music to my weary spirit. 

War. Call for the music in the other room. 

King. Set me the crown upon my pillow here. 

Clar. His eye is hollow, and he changes much. 

War. Less noise, less noise ! 

[Enter Prince Henry.] 

Prince . Who saw the Duke of Clarence ? 

Clar . I am here, brother, full of heaviness. 

Prince. How now ! rain within doors, and none 
abroad ! 

10 How doth the king ? 

Glou. Exceeding ill. 

Prince. Heard he the good news yet ? 

Tell it him. 

Glou. He alter'd much upon the hearing it. 

Prince. If he be sick with joy, he’ll recover without 
physic. 

War. Not so much noise, my lords : sweet prince, 
speak low ; 

The king your father is disposed to sleep. 

Clar. Let us withdraw into the other room. 

War. Will’t please your grace to go along with us ? 
Prince . No ; I will sit and watch here by the king. 

[Exeunt all bid the Ptince.] 
20 Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow. 

Being so troublesome a bedfellow ? 

O polish’d perturbation ! golden care ! 

That keep’st the ports of slumber open wide 
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To many a watchful night! sleep with it now ! 

Yet not so sound and half so deeply sweet 
As he whose brow with homely biggen bound 
Snores out the watch of night. 0 majesty ! 

When thou dost pinch thy bearer, thou dost sit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 
bo That scalds with safety. By his gates of breath 
There lies a downy feather which stirs not: 

Did he suspire, that light and weightless down 
Perforce must move. My gracious lord ! my father ! 
This sleep is sound indeed ; this is a sleep 
That from this golden rigol hath divorced 
So many English kings. Thy due from me 
Is tears and heavy sorrows of the blood. 

Which nature, love, and filial tenderness. 

Shall, O dear father, pay thee plenteously : 

40 My due from thee is this imperial crown, 

Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 
Derives itself to me. Lo, here it sits, 

Which God shall guard: and put the world's whole 
strength 

Into one giant arm, it shall not force 
This lineal honour from me : this from thee 
Will I to mine leave, as 'tis left to me. [Exit.] 

King . Warwick ! Gloucester ! Clarence ! 

[Re-enter Warwick , Gloucester , Clarence , and the rest.] 
Clar . Doth the king call ? 

War. What would your majesty ? How fares your 
grace ? 

bo King. Why did you leave me here alone, my lords ? 
Clar. We left the prince my brother here, my liege, 
Who undertook to sit and watch by you. 

King. The Prince of Wales! Where is he ? let me 
see him: 

He is not here. 

War. This door is open ; he is gone this way. 


26. Homely biggen , Coarse linen nightcap. 


35. Rigol, Circle. 
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Glou . He came not through the chamber where we 
stay’d. 

King. Where is the crown ? who took it from my 
pillow ? 

War. When we withdrew, my liege, we left it here. 
King. The prince hath ta’en it hence : go, seek him 
out. 

60 Is he so hasty that he doth suppose 
My sleep my death ? 

Find him, my Lord of Warwick ; chide him hither. 

[Exit Warwick.'] 

This part of his conjoins with my disease. 

And help to end me. See, sons, what things you are ! 
How quickly nature falls into revolt 
When gold becomes her object! 

For this the foolish over-careful fathers 
Have broke their sleep with thoughts, their brains 
with care, 

Their bones with industry ; 

7 o For this they have engrossed and piled up 
The canker’d heaps of strange-achieved gold : 

For this they have been thoughtful to invest 
Their sons with arts and martial exercises : 

When, like the bee, culling from every flower 
The virtuous sweets, 

Our thighs pack’d with wax, our mouths with honey. 
We bring it to the hive, and, like the bees, 

Are murdered for our pains. This bitter taste 
Yield his engrossments to the ending father. 

[j Re-enter Warwick .] 

80 Now, where is he that will not stay so long 
Till his friend sickness hath determined me ? 

War. My lord, I found the prince in the next room, 
Washing with kindly tears his gentle cheeks, 

With such a deep demeanour in great sorrow 
That tyranny, which never quaff’d but blood, 

Would, by beholding him, have wash’d his knife 
With gentle eye-drops. He is coming hither. 

(2,968) 97 
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King . But wherefore did he take away the crown ? 
[Re-enter Prince Henry.] 

Lo, where he comes. Come hither to me, Harry. 

90 Depart the chamber, leave us here alone. 

[Exeunt Warwick and the rest.] 
Prince. I never thought to hear you speak again. 
King. Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought: 
I ttay too long by thee, I weary thee. 

Dost thou so hunger for mine empty chair 
That thou wilt needs invest thee with my honours 
Before thy hour be ripe ? O foolish youth ! 

Thou seek’st the greatness that will overwhelm thee. 
Stay but a little ; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with so weak a wind 
100 That it will quickly drop : my day is dim. 

Thou hast stolen that which after some few hours 
Were thine without offence ; and at my death 
^Thou hast seal'd up my expectation : 

**Thy life did manifest thou lovedst me not. 

And thou wilt have me die assured of it. 

Thou hidest a thousand daggers in thy thoughts 
Which thou hast whetted on thy stony heart, 

To stab at half an hour of my life. 

What! canst thou not forbear me half an hour ? 
no Then get thee gone and dig my grave thyself. 

And bid the merry bells ring to thine ear 
. That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. 

Let all the tears that should bedew my hearse 
Be drops of balm to sanctify thy head : 

Only compound me with forgotten dust; 

Give that which gave thee life unto the worms. 

Pluck down my officers, break my decrees ; 

For now a time is come to mock at form : 

Harry the Fifth is crown'd : up, vanity ! 

120 Down, royal state ! all you sage counsellors, hence 
And to the English court assemble now, 

From every region, apes of idleness ! 

Now, neighbour confutes, purge you of your scum: 
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Have you a ruffian that will swear, drink, dance, 
Revel the night, rob, murder, and commit 
The oldest sins the newest kind of ways ? 

Be happy, he will trouble you no more ; 

England shall double gild his treble guilt, 

England shall give him office, honour, might; 

130 For the fifth Harry from curb’d license plucks 
The muzzle of restraint, and the wild dog 
Shall flesh his tooth on every innocent. 

O my poor kingdom, sick with civil blows ! 

When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ? 

O, thou wilt be a wilderness again, 

Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants ! 

Prince. O, pardon me, my liege ! but for my tears, 
The moist impediments unto my speech, 
ho I had forestall’d this dear and deep rebuke 
Ere you with grief had spoke and I had heard 
The course of it so far. There is your crown ; 

And He that wears the crown immortally 
Long guard it yours ! If I affect it more 
Than as your honour and as your renown. 

Let me no more from this obedience rise, 

Which my most inward true and duteous spirit 
Teacheth, this prostrate and exterior bending. 

God witness with me, when I here came in, 
iso And found no course of breath within your majestyv 
How cold it struck my heart! If I do feign, 

O, let me in my present wildness die 

And never live to show the incredulous world 

The noble change that I have purposed ! 

Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 

And dead almost, my liege, to think you were, 

I spake unto this crown as having sense, 

And thus upbraided it: “ The care on thee depending 
Hath fed upon the body of my father ; 
leo Therefore, thou best of gold art worst of gold: 

Other, less fine in carat, is more precious, 
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Preserving life in medicine potable ;. 

But thou, most fine, most honour'd, most renown'd, 
Hast eat thy bearer up." Thus, my most royal liege. 
Accusing it, I put it on my head, 

To try with it, as with an enemy 

That had before my face murder'd my father, 

The quarrel of a true inheritor. 

But if it did infect my blood with joy, 

170 Or swell my thoughts to any strain of pride ; 

If any rebel or vain spirit of mine 
Did with the least affection of a welcome 
Give entertainment to the might of it, 

Let God for ever keep it from my head 
And make me as the poorest vassal is 
That doth with awe and terror kneel to it! 

King. O my son, 

God put it in thy mind to take it hence, 

That thou mightst win the more thy father's love, 
iso Pleading so wisely in excuse of it! 

Come hither, Harry, sit thou by my bed ; 

And hear, I think, the very latest counsel 
That ever I shall breathe. God knows, my son. 

By what by-paths and indirect crook'd ways 
I met this crown ; and I myself know well 
How troublesome it sat upon my head. 

To thee it shall descend with better quiet, 

- Better opinion, better confirmation ; 

For all the soil of the achievement goes 
190 With me into the earth. It seem'd in me 
But as an honour snatch'd with boisterous hand, 

And I had many living to upbraid 
My gain of it by their assistances ; 

Which daily grew to quarrel and to bloodshed, 
Wounding supposed peace : all these bold fears 
Thou see'st with peril I have answered; 

For all my reign hath been but as a scene 


162. Preserving life , Gold was used as a medicine, 
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Acting that argument: and now my death 
Changes the mode; for what ih me was purchased, 

200 Falls upon thee in a more fairer sort; 

So thou the garland wear'st successively. 

Yet, though thou stand’st more sure than I could do, 
Thou art not firm enough, since griefs are green ; 

And all my friends, which thou must make thy friends, 
Have but their stings and teeth newly ta'en out; 

By whose fell working I was first advanced 
And by whose power I well might lodge a fear 
To be again displaced : which to avoid, 

I cut them off ; and had a purpose now 
210 To lead out many to the Holy Land, 

Lest rest and lying still might make them look 
Too near unto my state. Therefore, my Harry, 

Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 

With foreign quarrels ; that action, hence borne out. 

May waste the memory of the former days. 

More would I, but my lungs are wasted so 
That strength of speech is utterly denied me. 

How I came by the crown, O God forgive ; 

And grant it may with thee in true peace live ! 

220 Prince . My gracious liege, 

You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me ; 

Then plain and right must my possession be : 

Which I with more than with a common pain 
'Gainst all the world will rightfully maintain. 

[Enter Lord John of Lancaster .] 

King . Look, look, here comes my John of Lancaster. 
Lan. Health, peace, and happiness to my royal 
father! 

King. Thou bring'st me happiness and peace, son 
John ; 

But health, alack, with youthful wings is flown 
From this bare wither'd trunk : upon thy sight 
280 My worldly business makes a period. 

Where is my Lord of Warwick ? 

Prince . My Lord of Warwick ! 
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[Re-enter Warwick, and others.] 

King. Doth any name particular belong 
Unto the lodging where I first did swoon ? 

War. Tis call’d Jerusalem, my noble lord. 

King. Laud be to God ! even there my life must end. 
It hath been prophesied to me many years, 

I $liould not die but in Jerusalem ; 

Which tainly I supposed the Holy Land : 

But bear me to that chamber ; there I’ll lie ; 

2 *° In that Jerusalem shall Harry die. [Exeunt.] 
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[Act v, Scene i 


ACT V 


SCENE I 

Gloucestershire. Shallow's house . 

[Enter Shallow , Falstaff, Bardolph , and Page.] 

Shal. By cock and pie, sir, you shall not away to¬ 
night. What, Davy, I say ! 

Fal. You must excuse me, Master Robert Shallow. 

Shal. I will not excuse you ; you shall not be ex¬ 
cused ; excuses shall not be admitted; there is no 
excuse shall serve ; you shall not be excused. Why/ 
Davy ! 

[Enter Davy.] 

Davy. Here, sir. 

Shal. Davy, Davy, Davy, Davy, let me see, Davy ; 

10 let me see, Davy; let me see : yea, marry, William 
cook, bid him come hither. Sir John, you shall not 
be excused. 

Davy . Marry, sir, thus ; those precepts cannot be 
served : and, again, sir, shall we sow the headland with 
wheat ? 

Shal. With red wheat, Davy. But for William 
cook : are there no young pigeons ? 

13. Precepts cannot be served , Orders cannot be carried out. 

Characters in this Act: Falstaff, Page, Bardolph, Pistol, Shal¬ 
low, Silence, Davy, Hostess, Doll Tearsheet, First Beadle, (Other 
beadles,) Two grooms — Henry V., Warwick, Prince John, 
Clarence, Gloucester, (Westmoreland,) Lord Chief Justice, (His 
officers,) (Others). 
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Davy. Yes, sir. Here is now the smith's note for 
shoeing and plough-irons. 

20 Shal . Let it be cast and paid. Sir John, you shall 
* not be excused. 

Davy. Now, sir, a new link to the bucket must needs 
be had: and, sir, do you mean to stop any of William's 
wages, about the sack he lost the other day at Hinckley 
fair ? 

Shal. A' shall answer it. Some pigeons, Davy, a 
couple of short-legged hens, a joint of mutton, and any 
pretty little tiny kickshaws, tell William cook. 

Davy. Doth the man of war stay all night, sir ? 

Shod . Yea, Davy. I will use him well: a friend i' 
so the court is better than a penny in purse. Use his 
men well, Davy; for they are arrant knaves, and will 
backbite. 

Davy. No worse than they are backbitten, sir ; for 
they have marvellous foul linen. 

Shal. Well conceited, Davy: about thy business, 
Davy. 

Davy. I beseech you, sir, to countenance William 
Visor of Woncot against Clement Perkes of the Hill. 

Shal. There is many complaints, Davy, against that 
40 Visor: that Visor is an arrant knave, on my knowledge. 

Davy. I grant your worship that he is a knave, sir; 
but yet, God forbid, sir, but a knave should have some 
countenance at his friend's request. An honest man, 
sir, is able to speak for himself, when a knave is not. 
I have served your worship truly, sir, this eight years; 
and if I cannot once or twice in a quarter bear out a 
knave against an honest man, I have but a very little 
credit with your worship. The knave is mine honest 
friend, sir; therefore, I beseech your worship, let him 
so be countenanced. 

Shod . Go to ; I say he shall have no wron^. Look 
about, Davy, [Exit Davy.] Where are you, Sir John ? 

,27. Kickshaws (quelquechose), Fancy dishes. 

35; Well conceited, Very witty. 
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Come, come, come, off with your boots. Give me your 
hand, Master Bardolph. 

Bard. I am glad to see your worship. 

Shal. I thank thee with all my heart, kind Master 
Bardolph : and welcome, my tall fellow [to the Page]* 
Come, Sir John. 

Fal. I’ll follow you, good Master Robert Shallow, 
eo [Exit Shallow.] Bardolph, look to our horses. [Ex¬ 
eunt Bardolph and Page.] If I were sawed into 
quantities, I should make four dozen of such bearded 
hermits* staves as Master Shallow. It is a wonderful 
thing to see the semblable coherence of his mens spirits 
and his : they, by observing of him, do bear them¬ 
selves like foolish justices; he, by conversing with 
them, is turned into a justice-like serving-man : their 
spirits arc so married in conjunction with the participa¬ 
tion of society that they flock together in consent, like 
70 so many wild geese. If I had a suit to Master Shallow, 
I would humour his men with the imputation of being 
near their master : if to his men, I would curry with 
Master Shallow that no man could better command 
his servants. It is certain that either wise bearing or 
ignorant carriage is caught, as men take diseases, one 
of another : therefore let men take head of their com¬ 
pany. I will devise matter enough out of this Shal¬ 
low to keep Prince Harry in continual laughter the 
wearing out of six fashions, which is four terms, or 
so two actions, and a* shall laugh without intervallums. 
O, it is much that a lie with a slight oath and a jest 
with a sad brow will do with a fellow that never had the 
ache in his shoulders ! O, you shall see him laugh till 
his face be like a wet cloak ill laid up ! 

Shal. [Within]. Sir John ! 

Fal . I come, Master Shallow; I come, Master 
Shallow. [Exit.] 
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SHAKESPEARE’S 


SCENE II 

Westminster. The palace. 

> 

^ Lori Chief Justice , meeting.] 
War: How now, my lord chief justice I whither 
$way ? 

Ch. Just. How doth the king ? 

War. Exceeding well; his cares are now all ended. 
Ch. Just. I hope, not dead. 

War. He's walk'd the way of nature ; 

And to our purposes he lives no more. 

Ch. Just. I would his majesty had call'd me with 
him : 

The service that I truly did his life 
Hath left me open to all injuries. 

War. Indeed I think the young king loves you not. 
10 Ch. Just. I know he doth not, and do arm myself 
To welcome the condition of the time, 

Which cannot look more hideously upon me 
Than I have drawn it in my fantasy. 

[Enter Lancaster , Clarence , Gloucester , Westmoreland , 
and others.] 

War. Here come the heavy issue of dead Harry : 

O that the living Harry had the temper 
Of him, the worst of these three gentlemen ! 

How many nobles then should hold their places, 

That must strike sail to spirits of vile sort! 

Ch. Just . O God, I fear all will be overturn'd 1 
20 Lan. Good-morrow, cousin Warwick, good-morrow. 

C/ar } ^ 00< ^‘ m0IT0W » cousin. 

Lan. We meet like men that had forgot to speak. 
War. We do remember; but our argument 
Is all too heavy to admit much talk. 
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Lan. Well, peace be with him that hath made us 
heavy! 

Ch. Just. Peace be with us, lest we be heavier ! 
Glou. O, good my lord, you have lost a friend indeed; 
And I dare swear you borrow not that face 
Of seeming sorrow, it is sure your own. 
so Lan . Though no man be assured what grace to find, 
You stand in coldest expectation : * 

I am the sorrier ; would 'twere otherwise. 

Clar. Well, you must now speak Sir John Palstaff 
fair; 

Which swims against your stream of quality. 

Ch. Just. Sweet princes, what I did, I did in honour. 
Led by the impartial conduct of my soul; 

And never shall you see that I will beg 
A ragged and forestall'd remission. 

If truth and upright innocency fail me, 

40 I'll to the king my master that is dead, 

And tell him who hath sent me after him. 

War. Here comes the prince. 

[Enter King Henry the Fifth , attended .] 

Ch. Just. Good - morrow; and God save your 
majesty ! 

King. This new and gorgeous garment, majesty. 
Sits not so easy on me as you think. 

Brothers, you mix your sadness with some fear : 

This is the English, not the Turkish court; 

Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 

But Harry Harry. Yet be sad, good brothers, 

60 For, by my faith, it very well becomes you : 

Sorrow so royally in you appears 

That I will deeply put the fashion on 

And wear it in my heart: why then, be sad; 

But entertain no more of it, good brothers, 

Than a joint burden laid upon us all. 

For me, by heaven, I bid you be assured, 

Pll be your father and your brother too ; 

Let me but bear your love, I'll bear your cares : 
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Yet weep that Harry's dead ; and so will I; 
flo But Harry lives, that shall convert those tears 
By number into hours of happiness. 

Princes. We hope no other from your majesty. 
King. You all look strangely on me : and you most; 
You are, I think, assured I love you not. 

Ch. Just . I am assured, if I be measured rightly, 
Your majesty hath no just cause to hate me. 

King. No ! 

How might a prince of my great hopes forget 
So great indignities you laid upon me ? 

7 o What Lr&te, rebuke, and roughly send to prison 
The immediate heir of England ! Was this easy ? 
May this be wash'd in Lethe, and forgotten ? 

ch. Just. I then did use the person of your father ; 
The image of his power lay then in me : 

And, in the administration of his law, 

Whiles I was busy for the commonwealth. 

Your highness pleased to forget my place, 

The majesty and power of law and justice. 

The image of the king whom I presented, 
so And struck me in my very seat of judgment; 
Whereon, as an offender to your father, 

I gave bold way to my authority 

And did commit you. If the deed were ill, 

Be you contented, wearing now the garland, 

To have a son set your decrees at nought, 

To pluck down justice from your awful bench, 

To trip the course of law and blunt the sword 
That guards the peace and safety of your person ; 


Nay, more, to spurn at your most royal image 
90 And mock your workings in a second, body. 

Question your royal thoughts, make the case yours; 
Be now the father and propose a son, 

Hear your own dignity so much profaned, 

See your most dreadful laws so loosely slighted. 
Behold yourself so by a son disdain'd; 

And then imagine me taking your part 
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And in your power soft silencing your son : 

After this cold considerance, sentence me ; 

And, as you are a king, speak in your state 
100 What I have done that misbecame my place, 

My person, or my liege's sovereignty. 

King. You are right, justice, and you weigh this 
well; 

Therefore still bear the balance and the sword : 

And I do wish your honours may increase. 

Till you do live to see a son of mine 
Offend you and obey you, as I did. 

So shall I live to speak my father’s words : 

" Happy am I, that have a man so bold. 

That dares do justice on my proper son ; 
no And not less happy, having such a son. 

That would deliver up his greatness so 

Into the hands of justice.” You did commit me : 

For which, I do commit into your hand 
The unstained sword that you have used to bear; 
With this remembrance, that you use the same 
With the like bold, just and impartial spirit 
As you have done 'gainst me. There is my hand. 

You shall be as a father to my youth : 

My voice shall sound as you do prompt mine ear, 

120 And I will stoop and humble my intents 
To your well-practised wise directions. 

And, princes all, believe me, I beseech you ; 

My father is gone wild into his grave, 

For in his tomb lie my affections ; 

And with his spirit sadly I survive, 

To mock the expectation of the world, 

To frustrate prophecies and to raze out 
Rotten opinion, who hath writ me down 
After my seeming. The tide of blood in me 
iso Hath proudly flow'd in vanity till now: 

Now doth it turn and ebb back to the sea, 

Where it shall mingle with the state of floods 
And flow henceforth in formal majesty. 
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Now call we our high court of parliament: 

And let us choose such limbs of noble counsel. 

That the great body of our state may go 
In equal rank with the best govern'd nation 
That war, or peace, or both at once, may be 
As things acquainted and familiar to us ; 
wo In which you, father, shall have foremost hand. 

Our coronation done, we will accite, 

As I before remember’d, all our state : 

And, God consigning to my good intents, 

No prince nor peer shall have just cause to say, 

God shorten Harry’s happy life one day ! [Exeunt.] 


SCENE III 

In the background is Shallow*s house, a comely build¬ 
ing of stone, with stone-slabbed roof. The windows are 
tall and pointed ; the doorway is a broad arch under a 
short , battlemented tower . The house is built for comfort , 
but the solidity of the buttressed walls suggests that , with 
the windows shuttered and the great door barred , it might 
well stand a siege. 

Now “peace is on the comfortable house” and the 
Justice and his guests, who have dined well, come out into 
the evening sunshine. 

[Enter Falstaff, Shallow, Silence , Davy, Bardolph, 
and the Page.] 

Shal . Nay, you shall see my orchard, where, in an 
arbour, we will eat a last year’s pippin of my own 
gracing, with a dish of caraways, and so forth : come, 
cousin Silence : and then to bed. 

Fat. 'Fore God, you have here a goodly dwelling 
and a rich. 

Shal. Barren, barren, barren ; beggars all, beggars 
no 
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all, Sir John: marry, good air. Spread, Davy; spread, 
Davy : well said, Davy. 

10 Fal. This Davy serves you for good uses; he is 
your serving-man and your husband. 

Shal . A good varlet, a good varlet, a very good vaifet, 
Sir John : by the mass, I have drunk too much sack at 
supper : a good varlet. Now sit down, now sit down : 
come, cousin. 

Sil. Ah, sirrah ! quoth-a, we shall [Singing!] 

Do nothing but eat, and make good cheer. 

And praise God for the merry year ; 

When lusty lads roam here and there 
20 So merrily, 

And ever among so merrily. 

Fal. There’s a merry heart! Good Master Silence, 
Ill give you a health for that anon. 

Shal. Give Master Bardolph some wine, Davy. 
Davy. Sweet sir, sit; I’ll be with you anon ; most 
sweet sir, sit. Master page, good master page, sit. 
Proface ! What you want in meat, we’ll have in drink: 
but you must bear ; the heart’s all. [Exit.] 

Shal. Be merry, Master Bardolph ; and, my little 
so soldier there, be merry. 

Sil. [Singing.] Be merry, be merry, my wife has all; 
For women are shrews, both short and tall: 

'Tis merry in hall when beards wag all. 

And welcome merry Shrove-tide. 

Be merry, be merry. 

Fal. I did not think Master Silence had been a man 
of this mettle. 

Sil. Who, I ? I have been merry twice and once ere 
now. 

[Re-enter Davy.] 

40 Davy. [To Bardolph .] There ^s a dish of leather- 
coats for you. 

zx. Husband , Husbandman, steward. 

27. Proface , Much good may it do you! A popular expression ot 
welcome at a meal 40. Leather-coats, Russet apples. 
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Shal. Davy! 

Davy. Your worship! I'll be with you straight [to 
Bardolph], A cup of wine, sir ? 

Sil. [Singing.] A cup of wine that's brisk and fine. 
And drink unto the leman mine ; 

And a merry heart lives long-a. 

Fal. Well said, Master Silence. 

Sil. An we shall be merry, now comes in the sweet 
6 o o' the night. 

Fal. Health and long life to you, Master Silence. 
Sil. [Singing.] Fill the cup, and let it come ; 

I'll pledge you a mile to the bottom. 

Shal. Honest Bardolph, welcome : if thou wantest 
anything, and wilt not call, beshrew thy heart. 
Welcome, my little tiny thief [to the Page], and wel¬ 
come indeed too. I'll drink to Master Bardolph, and 
to all the cavaleros about London. 

Davy. I hope to see London once ere I die. 
eo Bard. An I might see you there, Davy,— 

Shal. By the mass, you'll crack a quart together, 
ha ! will you not, Master Bardolph ? 

Bard. Yea, sir, in a pottle-pot. 

Shal. By God's liggens, I thank thee : the knave 
will stick by thee, I can assure thee that. A' will not 
out; he is true bred. 

Bard. And I'll stick by him, sir. 

Shal. Why, there stpoke a king. Lack nothing : be 
merry. [. Knocking within.] Look who's at door there, 
70 ho !' who knocks ? [Exit Davy.] 

Fal. Why, now you have done me right. 

[To Silence , seeing him take off a bumper.] 
Sil . [Singing.] Do me right, 

And dub me knight: 

Samingo. 

Is't not so ? 

46, Leman , Sweetheart. 63. Pottle-pot, Pot holding two quarts. 

64. Liggms, Possibly “ lifekins M or “ lidkins.” 

65. Will not out , Will not foil you. 
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Fal. Tisso. 

Sil. Is't so ? Why then, say an old man can do 
somewhat. 

[Re-enter Davy.] 

Davy. An't please your worship, there's one Pistol 
so come from the court with news. 

Fal. From the court ! let him come in. 

[Enter Pistol .] 

How now Pistol! 

Pist. Sir John, God save you ! 

Fal. What wind blew you hither, Pistol ? 

Pist. Not the ill wind which blows no man to good. 
Sweet knight, thou art now one of the greatest men in 
this realm. 

Sil. By'r lady, I think a' be, but goodman Puff of 
Barson. 

90 Pist. Puff! 

Puff in thy teeth, most recreant coward base ! 

Sir John, I am thy Pistol and thy friend, 

And helter-skelter have I rode to thee, ‘ 

And tidings do I bring and lucky joys 
And golden times and happy news of price. 

Fal. I pray thee now, deliver them like a man of 
this world. 

Pist . A foutre for the world and worldlings base I 
I speak of Africa and golden joys. 

100 Fal. O base Assyrian knight, what is thy news ? 

Let King Cophetua know the truth thereof. 

Sil. [Singing.] And Robin Hood, Scarlet, and John. 
Pist . Shall dunghill curs confront the Helicons ? 
And shall good news be baffled ? 

Then, Pistol, lay thy head in Furies' lap. 

Shal . Honest gentleman, I know not your breeding. 
Pist . Why then, lament therefore. 

Shal . Give me pardon, sir: if, sir, you come with 
news from the court, I take it there's but two ways, 


( 2 , 908 ) 


98. Foutrs , Expression of contempt. 
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no either to utter them, or to conceal them. 1 am, sir, 
under the king, in some authority. 

Pist. Under which king, Besonian ? speak, or die. 

Shal. Under King Harry. 

Pist . Harry the Fourth ? or Fifth ? 

Shal. Harry the Fourth. 

Pist. A foutre for thine office ! 

Sir John, thy tender lambkin now is king ; 

Harry the Fifth's the man. I speak the truth : 

When Pistol lies, do this ; and fig me, like 
The bragging Spaniard. 

Fal. What, is the old king dead ? 

120 Pist. As nail in door : the things I speak are just. 

Fal. Away, Bardolph ! saddle my horse. Master 
Robert Shallow, choose what office thou wilt in the 
land, 'tis thine. Pistol, I will double-charge thee with 
dignities. 

Bard. O joyful day ! 

I would not take a knighthood for my fortune. 

Pist. What! I do bring good news. 

Fal. Carry Master Silence to bed. Master Shallow, 
my Lord Shallow,—be what thou wilt ; I am fortune's 
130 steward—get on thy boots : we'll ride all night. 0 
sweet Pistol! Away, Bardolph ! [Exit Bardolph .] 
Come, Pistol, utter more to me ; and withal devise 
something to do thyself good. Boot, boot, Master 
Shallow : I know the young king is sick for me. Let 
us take any man’s horses; the laws of England are at 
my commandment. Blessed are they that have been 
my friends ; and woe to my lord chief justice I 

Pist . Let vultures vile seize on his lungs also I 
“ Where is the life that late I led ? " say they : 
i4o Why, here it is ; welcome these pleasant days ! 

[Exeunt.] 

117. Do this ; and fig me, Make an insulting gesture at me. 
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SCENE IV 
London. A street. 

[Enter Beadles , dragging in Hostess Quickly and Doll 
Tear sheet.] * 

Host. No, thou arrant knave ; I would to God that 
I might die, that I might have thee hanged : thou hast 
drawn my shoulder out of joint. 

First Bead. The constables have delivered her over 
to me ; and she shall have whipping-cheer enough, I 
warrant her: there hath been a man or two lately 
killed about her. 

Dol. Nut-hook, nut-hook, you lie. Come on ; I'll 
tell thee what, thou damned tripe-visaged rascal, thou 
10 wert better thou hadst struck thy mother, thou paper¬ 
faced villain. 

Host. O the Lord, that Sir John were come I he 
would make this a bloody day to somebody. 

First Bead. Come, I charge you both go with me ; 
for the man is dead that you and Pistol beat amongst 
you. 

Dol. Til tell you what, you thin man in a censer, 
I will have you as soundly swinged for this,—you blue¬ 
bottle rogue, you filthy famished correctioner, if you 
20be not swinged, I'll forswear half-kirtles. 

First Bead. Come, come, you she knight-errant, 
come. 

Host. O God, that right should thus overcome 
might! Well, of sufferance comes ease. 

7 . Killed about her , In a quarrel about her. 

8. Nut-hook, Slang term of contempt for a bailiff or beadle. 

17. Thin man in a censer, Either, like a man engraved on the thin 

lid of a censer, or thin man in a cap like a censer, 

18. Swinged, Whipped. 

18. Blue-bottle , Beadles wore blue liveries. 

20. Half-kittle, Jacket or petticoat, a kirtle being the two joined. 
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Dol. Come, you rogue, come ; bring me to a justice. 
Host. Ay, come, you starved blood-hound. 

Dol . Goodman death, goodman bones ! 

Host. Thou atomv, thou ! 

Dol. Come, you thin thing ; come, you rascal, 
so First Bead. Very well. [Exeunt.] 


SCENE V 

A public place near Westminster Abbey . 

[Enter two Grooms , strewing rushes.] 

First Groom. More rushes, more rushes. 

Sec. Groom. The trumpets have sounded twice. 
First Groom. 'Twill be two o'clock ere they come 
from the coronation : dispatch, dispatch. [Exeunt.] 
[Enter Falstaff , Shallow , Pistol, Bardolph, and Page.] 
Fal. Stand here by me, Master Robert Shallow; 
1 will make the king do you grace : I will leer upon 
him as a* comes by ; and do but mark the countenance 
that he will give me 
Pist. God bless thy lungs, good knight. 

10 Fal. Come here, Pistol; stand behind me. O, if 
I had had time to have made new liveries, I would 
have bestowed the thousand pound I borrowed of you. 
But 'tis no matter ; this poor show doth better : this 
doth infer the zeal I had to see him. 

Shal. It doth so. 

Fal. It shows my earnestness of affection,— 

Shal. It doth so. 

Fal. My devotion,— 

Shal. It doth, it doth, it doth, 
ao Fal. As it were, to ride day and night; and not to 


28. Atomy, Anatomy, skeleton. 
Il6 
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deliberate, not to remember, not to have patience to 
shift me,— 

Shal. It is best, certain. | 

Fal. But to stand stained with travel, and sweat¬ 
ing with desire to see him ; thinking of noting else, 
putting all affairs else in oblivion, as if thtfre were 
nothing else to be done but to see him. 

Pist. Tis “ semper idem/’ for “ obsque hoc nihil 
est: ” 'tis all in every part. 

30 Shal. 'Tis so, indeed. 

Pist. My knight, I wili inflame thy noble liver, 

And make thee rage. 

Thy Doll, and Helen of thy noble thoughts. 

Is in base durance and contagious prison ; 

Haled thither 

By most mechanical and dirty hand : 

Rouse up revenge from ebon den with fell Alecto's 
snake. 

For Doll is in. Pistol speaks nought but truth. 

Fal. I will deliver her. 

[Shouts within , and the trumpets sound.] 
40 Pist. There roar'd the sea, and trumpet-clangor 
sounds. 

[Enter the King and his train , the Lord Chief Justice 
among them.] 

Fal. God save thy grace, King Hal I my royal Hal! 
Pist The heavens thee guard and keep, most royal 
imp of fame ! 

Fal. God save thee, my sweet boy ! 

King. My lord chief justice, speak to that vain man. 
Ch. Just . Have you your wits ? know you what Tis 
you speak ? 

Fal. My king! my Jove ! I speak to thee, my 
so heart! 

22. Shift me , Change my clothes. 

28. *Tis “ semper . . . est” It is “ always the same*” lor “apart 
from this there is nothing.” “ Obsque ” should be 
“ absque.” 

36, Mechanical , That of a mechanic or artisan; base. 
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King . I know thee not, old man : fall to thy 
prayers ; 

How ill white hairs become a fool and jester ! 

I have long dream'd of such a kind of man, 

So surfeit-swell'd, so old and so profane ; 

But, being awaked, I do despise my dream. 

Make less thy body hence, and more thy grace ; 

Leave gormandizing ; know the grave doth gape 
For thee thrice wider than for other men. 

Reply not to me with a fool-born jest: 

60 Presume not that I am the thing I was ; 

For God doth know, so shall the world perceive, 

That I have turn'd away my former self ; 

So will I those that kept me company. 

When thou dost hear I am as I have been, 

Approach me, and thou shalt be as thou wast, 

The tutor and the feeder of my riots : 

Till then, I banish thee, on pain of death, 

As I have done the rest of my misleaders, 

Not to come near our person by ten mile. 

70 For competence of life I will allow you. 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil: 

And, as we hear you do reform yourselves, 

We will, according to your strengths and qualities, 
Give you advancement. Be it your charge, my 
lord, 

To see perform'd the tenour of our word. 

Set on. [Exeunt King , etc.] 

Fal. Master Shallow, I owe you a thousand pound. 
Shal. Yea, marry. Sir John ; which I beseech you to 
let me have home with me. 

so Fal . That can hardly be, Master Shallow. Do not 
you grieve at this; I shall be sent for in private to him: 
look you, he must seem thus to the world : fear not 
your advancements ; I will be the man yet that shall 
make you great. 

Shod. I cannot well perceive how, unless you should 
give me your doublet and stuff me out with straw. I 
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beseech you, good Sir John, let me have five hundred 
of my thousand. 

Fal. Sir, I will be as good as my word: this that 
90 you heard was but a colour. 

Shot. A colour that I fear you will die in. Sir John. 
Fal. Fear no colours : go with me to dinner : come, 
Lieutenant Pistol; come, Bardolph : I shall be sent 
for soon at night. 

[Re-enter Prince John , the Lord Chief Justice ; Officers 
with them.] 

Ch. Just. Go, carry Sir John Falstaff to the Fleet: 
Take all his company along with him. 

Fal. My lord, my lord,— 

Ch. Just. I cannot now speak : I will hear you soon. 
Take them away. 

100 Pist. Si fortuna me tormenta, spero contenta. 

[Exeunt all hut Prince John and the Chief Justice.] 
Lan. I like this fair proceeding of the king's : 

He hath intent his wonted followers 
Shall all be very well provided for ; 

But all are banish'd till their conversations 
Appear more wise and modest to the world. 

Ch. Just. And so they are. 

Lan. The king hath call'd his parliament, my lord. 
Ch. Just . He hath. 

Lan. I will lay odds that, ere this year expire, 
no We bear our civil swords and native fire 
As far as France : I heard a bird so sing, 

Whose music, to my thinking, pleased the king, 

Come, will you hence ? [Exeunt.] 

go. Colour , Pretence, 

91. Colour . . . die in. Possibly Shallow puns on “ collar ” (hang¬ 
man’s noose), “ choler ” (anger), and “ dye.” 

94. Soon at night , Late this night. 

95. Fleet , A famous prison by the Fleet River, 
zxo. Civil swords , The swords of citizens. 



Epilogue] 


SHAKESPEARE'S 


EPILOGUE 
Spoken by a Dancer 

First my fear ; then my courtesy ; last my speech. 
My fear is, your displeasure ; my courtesy, my duty ; 
and my speech, to beg your pardons. If you look for 
a good speech now, you undo me : for what I have to 
say is of mine own making ; and what indeed I should 
say will, I doubt, prove mine own marring. But to the 
purpose, and so to the venture. Be it known to you, 
as it is very well, I was lately here in the end of a dis¬ 
pleasing play, to pray your patience for it and to promise 
10 you a better, I meant indeed to pay you with this ; 
which, if like an ill venture it come unluckily home, I 
break, and you, my gentle creditors, lose. Here I 
promised you I would be, and here I commit my body 
to your mercies bate me some and I will pay you 
some and, as most debtors do, promise you infinitely. 

If my tongue cannot entreat you to acquit me, 
will you command me to use my legs ? and yet that 
were but light payment, to dance out of your debt. 
But a good conscience will make any possible satisfac¬ 
tion, and so would I. All the gentlewomen here have 
forgiven me: if the gentlemen will not, then the 
gentlemen do not agree with the gentlewomen, which 
was never seen before in such an assembly. 

One word more, I beseech you. If you be not too 
much cloyed with fat meat, our humble author will 
continue the story, with Sir John in it, and make you 


x. Courtesy , Curtsy. 
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merry with fair Katharine of France: where, for any¬ 
thing I know, Falstaff shall die of a sweat, unless 
already a' be killed with your hard opinions ; for Old* 
so castle died a martyr, ana this is not the man. My 
tongue is weary ; when my legs are too, I will bid you 
good-night: and so kneel down before you; but, 
indeed, to pray for the queen. 
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Notes are often necessary , but they are necessary evils. 
Let him who is as yet unacquainted with the powers of 
Shakespeare, and who desires to feel the highest pleasure that 
the drama can give , read every play from the first scene to the 
last , with utter negligence of all his commentators. When 
his fancy is once on the wing, let it not stoop at correction or 
explanation. . . . Let him read on through brightness and 
obscurity, through integrity and corruption ; let him preserve 
his comprehension of the dialogue and his interest in the 
fable. And when the pleasures of novelty have ceased , let 
him attempt exactness , and read the commentators. 

Samuel Johnson. 

Preface to Shakespeare , 1765. 


1 dreamt last night that Shakespeare's ghost 
Sat for a Civil Service post. 

The English papers of the year 
Contained a question on King Lear, 

Which Shakespeare answered very badly , 

Because he hadn't studied Bradley. 

Guy Boas. 

Lays of Learning , 1926. 
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INDUCTION 

Rumour was not an uncommon character on the 
Elizabethan stage, and the dress “ painted full of 
tongues ” was traditional. 

Line 15. Stop, hole in the tube of a pipe or other 
wind instrument. 

27. Harry Monmouth . Prince Henry was so called 
because he was bom at Monmouth. See Henry V., 
IV. vh. 


Act I., Scene i 

34. Sir John Umfrevile. From this passage (cf. 
lines 30-32), and from the fact that in the Quarto Vmfr 
is prefixed to line 161 (This strained passion, etc.), it 
seems very probable that the part which is now played 
by Lord Bardolph belonged originally to Sir John 
Umfreville. This alteration may have been made in 
order to dispense with an additional actor (the cast is 
very large), or for the sake of historical accuracy: 
according to the Chronicles, Umfreville was on the 
king’s side. 

The text of Shakespeare’s plays contains many 
traces of revisions such as this, which have been left 
incomplete. Some of them may have been made very 
hurriedly in the theatre, and not necessarily by 
Shakespeare. At the head of Act II., Scene ii., the 
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Quarto gives the stage direction, “ Enter the Prince , 
Poynes , sir Iohn Russel, with other.” Apparently 
Russel is another character who has been removed 
frortk te play. 

6 doth my son, etc. Wliat are the motive 
and the dramatic effect of this and the following 
speeches of Northumberland's ? 

What do you think of Dr. Johnson's proposal to give 
line 93 to Lord Bardolph and lines 100-103 to Morton ? 

149. Flesh'd with conquest. One of Shakespeare's 
numerous hunting metaphors. (Cf. I. ii., 85.) It was 
the practice to make a hawk or hound more eager in 
the chase by giving it a piece of flesh from the game 
killed. 

Act I., Scene ii 

The notes to the Falstaff scenes are unfortunately 
'Numerous, but they are essential to the modem reader 
if he is to receive anything like the impression which 
Shakespeare meant the racy, allusive dialogue to 
convey to his audience. And some of the notes may 
not be without interest in themselves, if they illuminate 
the fascinating glimpses of Elizabethan life which this 
play affords. 

12. Mandrake. This herb has a forked root, which 
'was said to resemble a little human being and to groan 
when it was pulled up. Metaphors and similes taken 
from “ unnatural history '* are common in Shake¬ 
speare and other Elizabethan writers. {Cf. 1 Henry IV 
II, iv., 398-419, and page 136.) 

20-23. Face-royal . . . sixpence. A royal was a 
gold coin, worth about ten shillings. The Prince's 
face, being beardless, would no more need shaving 
than the face on the coin ; hence it would never cost 
him sixpence at the barber's, and would remain worth 
a “ royal.'' Shakespeare frequently puns on this coin. 
The Elizabethans regarded puns as very witty. 
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44. Smithficld seems to have had a bad reputa¬ 
tion as a horse market. 

46. Paul's . The old Cathedral of St. 
(destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666) wasJjjP&bte 
building, dominating a large churchyard. *itwas a 
place of worship and the scene of many impressive 
religious ceremonies, but used chiefly aS a popular 
resort of all classes. 

“ Ben Jonson opens the third act of Every Man in 
his Humour in the middle aisle of St. Paul's, com¬ 
monly called ‘ Duke Humphrey's Walk' or * Paul's 
Walk.' This was long the common news-room of 
London, the resort of the wits and gallants about town. 
Here lawyers stood at their pillars, like merchants on 
change, and received their clients. Here masterless 
men set up their bills for service. Here the rood loft, 
tombs, and font were used as counters for the payment 
of money, and here assignations were made. Here,, 
also ale and beer, baskets of bread, fish, flesh, and 
fruit were sold, and mules and horses were led, until 
the scandal became so great that in 1554 the Mayor 
and Common Council prohibited such * unreverent' 
practices. . . . Shakespeare and Ben Jonson have 
drawn the living picture of the frequenters of the place 
in Bardolph, bought by Falstaff ‘ in Pauls,' and in 
Bobadil, * a Pauls man ' (Every Man in his Humour)”* 
—H. B. Wheatley. 

49. The nobleman that committed the prince . 'A 
reference to an old story which had been dramatized 
in The Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth (see page 
146), and was well known to Shakespeare's audiences. 
It was said that one of Prince Hal's servants was 
being tried by the Lord Chief Justice for highway 
robbery, when the Prince appeared and demanded the 
prisoner's release. This was refused, so the Prince 
boxed the ears of the Lord Chief Justice, who there¬ 
upon committed him to the Fleet Prison. (See Act V., 
Scene ii, lines 9-13, 68-117.) Henry praised the 
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Lord Chief Justice, and punished the Prince by 
temporary banishment from court and from the royal 
Council. (Cf. i Henry IV ., III. ii., 32-33.) 

There is no historical warrant for the story, but it 
may be noted that Sir William Gascoigne, who was 
appointed Lord Chief Justice by Henry IV., had a 
high reputation for learning, integrity, and courage, 
and was treated with favour by Henry V. 

99. With some discomfort . The King had been 
completely defeated—and conveniently ascribed his 
defeat to Glendower s magical powers. (C/. 1 Henry 
IV., III. i.) 

no. It original. Students of the English language 
will be interested in this genitive use of “ it.” In Old 
English the genitive neuter pronoun was the same 
as the masculine— his . This was found to be incon¬ 
venient, and hit or it came more and more into use from 
the fourteenth century onwards. Its was apparently 
used for the first time by Florio, in 1598, and became 
general during the seventeenth century, but does not 
appear in any play of Shakespeare's which was 
published in his lifetime, or in the Bible of 1611. It 
occurs several times in the First Folio Shakespeare of 
r623. 

177. Chin double ? . . . wit single ? and to bear 
crosses. The Lord Chief Justice relaxes into punning 
and a more genial humour; one more sign that Fal- 
staff is “ not only witty in himself, but the cause that 
wit is in other men.” 

223. Fillip me with a three-man beetle. This is pro¬ 
bably a reference to a cruel game played by boys in 
Warwickshire, Shakespeare's native county. A short 
board was arranged, see-saw fashion, across a log, and 
a toad put on the lower end of the board. Then the 
other end was “ filliped ” with a stick, to jerk the toad 
high in the air. Falstaff evokes the picture of his 
being treated in the same way as the toad I* 

237 . My pension shall seem the more reasonable . 
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“ The mention Falstaff here makes of a pension, has, I 
believe, been generally construed to refer rather to 
hope than to possession , yet I know not why : for the 
possessive my, my pension (not a pension), requires a 
different construction.”— Maurice Morgann : Dra¬ 
matic Character of Sir John Falstaff ’ 

Do you agree with Morgann ? 


Act I., Scene iii 

103. Threw'st dust upon his goodly head. . . . 
Shakespeare is here echoing his own description in 
Richard II.. V. ii., 4-28 : 

York. Where did I leave ? 

Duchess of York. At that sad stop, my lord, 

Where rude, misgovern’d hands from windows’ tops 
Threw dust and rubbish on King Richard’s head. 

York. Then, as I said, the duke, great Bolingbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed 
Which his aspiring rider seemed to know, 

With slow but stately pace kept on his course. 

Whilst all tongues cried, “ God save thee, Bolingbroke ! ” 
You would have thought the very windows spake. 

So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through casements darted their desiring eyes 
Upon his visage, and that all the walls 
With painted imagery had said at once 
“ Jesu preserve thee 1 welcome, Bolingbroke ! ” . . . 

Duchess. Alack, poor Richard ! where rode he the whilst ? 

York. As in a theatre, the eyes of men. 

After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 

Are idly bent on him that enters next, 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious ; 

Even so, or with much more contempt, men’s eyes 
Did scowl on gentle Richard. 

Invectives against the fickleness of “ the many¬ 
headed multitude ” are fairly numerous in the work of 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries. Can you re¬ 
member instances in Julius Casar and Coriolanus ? 
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Act II., Scene i 

Utk^Infiniiive thing , 23. indited, etc. Mrs. Quickly is 
not the only Shakespearean character who indulges in 
“ malapropisms.” Dogberry and Verges, in MuchAdo 
about Nothing , for instance, have the same amusing 
habit. Can you remember any others ? 

22. Pie-corner. In Shakespeare's plays, whether 
they are historical or foreign in setting, the back¬ 
ground of common life is always that of Elizabethan 
England, and Henry IV., in particular, gives us many 
glimpses of London as Shakespeare knew it. 

If you would like to follow Falstaff in his rambles 
about London, you should refer to the interesting 
plans in C. L. Kingsford's edition (Oxford Press) of 
John Stow's Survey of London , 1598, or A. Barter's 
Selections from Stow's Survey (Macmillan). If you 
know modem London at all you will be able to find 
traces of Falstaff’s haunts, and be interested also 
in a little book called Shakespeare's London, by T. F. 
Ordjsh (Dent and Sons). 

24. Lubber's Head reminds us that Elizabethan 
houses were distinguished by signs, not by numbers. 

136. Glasses , glasses , is the only drinking . An 
Elizabethan writer blames both rich and poor for 
wanting glasses, when their fathers were content to 
drink wine and beer out of stone and metal. “ Venice 
glasses " were specially prized for their beauty, and 
there was a great trade in them. 

138. The story of the Prodigal (Luke, xv.) and the 
German hunting (probably a boar-hunt) appear to have 
been favourite subjects for water-work. li Painted 
cloths " were a cheap and popular substitute for 
tapestry, and many were imported from Holland and 
Germany. In 1595 Henslowe (a theatre-manager) 
bought such " cloths " at sixpence a yard. 
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Act II., Scene iv 

The Boar's Head in Eastcheap was one of theNdfedef 
London inns of Shakespeare's time, and though he 
never mentions it by name, it is plain from Act II., 
Scene ii., lines 138-140, and other references, that this 
is the tavern intended. There is no evidence that 
Falstaff and his fellows actually met there, and no 
mention of its existence before 1537. 

33. When Arthur first . . . Falstaff is trying to 
sing the old ballad, Sir Lancelot du Lake. In Percy's 
famous Reliques of Ancient English Poetry (1765) the 
first stanza appears thus : 

“ When Arthur first in court began. 

And was approved king. 

By force of armes great victorys wonne, 

'And conquests home did bring/' 

In Shakespeare's time ballads, both old and new, 
were very popular. They were printed on “ broad¬ 
sides " for sale, and were sung by wandering fiddlers. 

72. Debuty , alderman's deputy, responsible for the 
good government of his ward. 

75. Master Dumbe. Ministers who preached no 
sermons of their own, but only read the homilies pre¬ 
scribed by authority, were called “ dumb " by the 
Puritans. 

137-141. Pluto , god of the underworld. Erebus, 
the darkness of the “ infernal deep." Hiren (=Irene) 
was heroine of a lost play, The Turkish Mahomet and 
Hyren the Fair Greek. The name was used to mean 
“ siren," 0 vampire," but Pistol, confusing it with 
“ iron," applies it to his sword : see line 156. 

145. Pamper'd jades of Asia . . . From the lines 
which Tamourlaine, the barbarian conqueror, ad¬ 
dresses to the captive kings who' draw his chariot: 
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“ Holla, ye pamper'd jades of Asia ! 

What, can ye draw but twenty miles a day. 

And have so proud a chariot at your heels. 

And such a coachman as great Tamburlaine . . . ? " 
*■' Christopher Marlowe. 

(Tamburlaine *he Great , Part II., IV. iv. 1-4.) 

147. Hannibal , the famous Carthaginian general 
who invaded Italy, and was defeated by the Romans 
with great difficulty, in the Second Punic War, 218- 
201 B.C. 

160. Then feed . . . Calipolis . In Peele's play, 
The Battle of Alcazar (1594), Muley Mahamet comes to 
his wife Calipolis 44 with flesh upon his sword/' and 
says : 

“ Hold thee, Calipolis, feed, and faint no more ; 

This flesh I forced from a lioness . . . 

Feed and be fat, that we may meet the foe, 

With strength and terror, to revenge our wrong." 

Evidently it is melodramatic bombast such as this, 
and the sound and fury of 44 Marlowe's mighty line," 
which inspire Pistol's rant. 

162. Si fortune . . . Pistol is quoting (inaccurately 
as usual) a Spanish motto which may very well have 
been engraved upon his sword. (Several editors have 
suggested Italian, but Spanish is more likely.) He 
may be confusing it with the French version of the 
motto: Sifortune me tourmente, Vesperance me contente . 

167. I kiss thy neaf 44 1 kiss your hands " was a 
formal greeting (not always accompanied by the 
action) which the Elizabethans copied from the 
Spaniards. 

180. The Sisters Three , the Three Fates of Greek 
mythology, who spun and controlled the thread of 
every human life. The thread was finally cut by 
Atropos — 44 the blind fury with the abhorred shears." 

200—202. Hector , the great Trojan hero, was slain 
by Achilles during the ten years' siege of Troy by the 
Greeks, who were commanded by King Agamemnon . 
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201. The Nine Worthies were the heroes, Hector, 
Alexander the Great, and Julius Caesar, Joshua, David, 
and Judas Maccabaeus, Arthur, Charlemagne, and 
Godfrey of Bouillon. They are often mentioned in 
mediaeval and Elizabethan literature. 

221. Tewkesbury was once famous for its mustard. 

226. Candles* ends were lighted and set floating in 
liquor, which the drinker then tried to swallow without 
burning himself—to show his skill and daring. 

241-242. Saturn and Venus , the planets so named. 
The reference is to the “ science ” of astrology, which 
claimed to show how the stars governed human life. 
Almanac- makers foretold events by reading the stars, 
in the manner of Old Moore. Astrology divided the 
heavens into the twelve signs of the Zodiac, and these 
were grouped in four Trigons , one of which contained 
the three fiery signs, Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius. 
Fiery is another allusion to Bardolph's complexion. 


Act III., Scene i 

10. Uneasy pallets, uncomfortable beds of straw. 
Some Elizabethan writers denounced the luxury of 
their times, because an “ honest yeoman ” was no 
longer content to sleep on straw with his head on a 
round log, but wanted a feather bed and soft pillows 
and blankets. 

70-79. “ Northumberland, thou ladder . . See 
Richard II., V. i., 55. Henry IV. is wrong, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, when he says, “ I had no* 
such intent,” for he had already taken the crown when 
Richard made this prophecy. But perhaps we should 
blame Shakespeare for the mistake, since neither 
Henry nor Warwick was present when Richard spoke 
the lines quoted. 
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Act III., Scene ii 

14. Clement's Inn (like Gray's Inn , line 32) was 
one of the houses of residence for law-students. 

21. A Cotswold man . The Cotswold Hills were 
famous for rural sports. 

25. Page to Thomas Mowbray. In spite of many 
statements to the contrary, there is no evidence that 
either Falstaff or Oldcastle ever held this position. 

30. Skogan. Shakespeare may be confusing Henry 
Scogan, court-poet to Henry IV., with John Scogan, 
court-jester to Edward IV. The latter was well 
known, owing to the popularity of a book of Scogan s 
Jests which appeared in 1565. 

47. Forehand shaft , a heavy arrow used for “ over¬ 
hand " shooting, i.e., shooting in which the arrow was 
placed above the hand which held the bow ; opposed 
to underhand shooting, for which a light arrow was 
used. The clout was a mark eighteen inches in 
diameter, made of canvas stuffed with straw. It was 
set up at a distance of from 160 to 240 yards from the 
archer. To hit it with a forehand shaft, instead of the 
light arrow used for this mark, was a very good per¬ 
formance. 

90. Master “ is the title which' men give to 
esquires and other gentlemen."—Sir T. Smith, 1583. 
As justices of the peace, Shallow and Silence had a 
right to the title of “ Esquire." 

218. Harry ten shillings had not been coined in 
Henry IV.'s time. The “ Harry " was Henry VII. or 
Henry VIII. The value of the sum offered was one 
pound, owing to depreciation of the coins. 

240. I have three pound , etc. Falstaff is once more 
“ misusing the king f s press damnably." Cf. x Henry 
IV IV. ii., 12. 

275. Mile-end Green was the ground on which the 
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London citizen-soldiers used to drill. References to 
them are usually uncomplimentary. 

276. Sir Dagonet . . . Arthur's show. “ The 
Auncient Order, Society and Unitie laudable of Prince 
Arthure and his Knightly Armory of the Round Table ” 
—chartered by Henry VIII. It was a society of archers, 
each of whom took the name of one of King Arthur's 
knights. Dagonet was Arthur’s fool. 

324. Philosopher*s two stones , the two principles or 
secrets sought by medieval “ philosophers ” (al¬ 
chemists) : the transmutation of baser metals into 
gold or silver, and the elixir of life, which would give 
immortality. 

325. The old pike , etc. It has been suggested that 
Shakespeare intended Shallow to be a caricature of 
Sir Thomas Lucy, whose coat of arms, like Shallow's, 
bore luces, or pikes . Lucy had estates near Stratford, 
and there was an old tradition that he prosecuted 
Shakespeare for a youthful poaching raid upon them. 


Act IV., Scene i 

103-139. O, my good Lord Mowbray , etc. For the 
quarrel between JBolingbroke and Mowbray (this 
Mowbray's father) ; the trial by combat, which 
Richard II. forbade at the last moment; the banish¬ 
ment and death of Mowbray ; and the popularity of 
Bolingbroke; see Richard II,, I. i.; I. iii.; IV. i., 91— 
102 ; and J Henry IV. f III. ii., 45-59. 


Act IV.* Scene ii 

8. An iron man , etc. “ The archbishop, comming 
foorth amongst them dad in armor, incouraged, ex¬ 
horted, and (by all means he could) pricked them foorth 4 
to take the enterprise in hand, and manfullie to con- 
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tinue in their begun purpose ; promising forgiveness 
of sins to all of them, whose hap it was to die in the 
quarrell ... In deed, the respect that men had to the 
archbishop caused them to like the better of the cause, 
since the grauitie of his age, his integritie of life, and 
incomparable learning, with the reuerend aspect of his 
amiable personage, mooued all men to have him in no 
small estimation.”— Holinshed. 

38^39. Hydra , a many-headed monster which was 
slain by Hercules. It is here confused with Argus, son 
of Agenor, who had a myriad eyes, and kept some of 
them always open and watchful, until he was charmed 
asleep by Hermes and killed. 


Act IV., Scene iii 

41. “ I came , saw , and overcame ” Falstaff quotes 
the famous dispatch “ Veni, vidi, vici,” by which 
Julius Caesar informed the Roman Senate of his easy 
victory over Phamaces, King of Pontus, 47 b.c. 
There are many similar references to this in Eliza¬ 
bethan drama. 

48. A particular ballad. “ An allusion to the 
; practice of writing or of having written by a friend, or 
^professional ballad-writer, one's own version of some 
incident affecting one's reputation.”—R. P. Cowl. 

A ballad sometimes had a picture , a rough wood-cut, 
at* the top. 

50. Gilt twopences. Silver twopenny pieces were 
sometimes gilded and fraudulently passed as golden 
half-crown pieces. 

81-83. My lord , I beseech you . . . “ FalstafFs 
rare use of verse is explained here by the seriousness of 
the request.”—C. H. Herford. But the speech may 
be a survival from an earlier version. Some editors 
print the speech in prose. 

104, Liver white and pale. The liver was regarded as 
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the seat of courage, and cowards were supposed to 
have white livers. 

, 114. Gold kept by a devil. It was believed that gold 
rtdnes were guarded by evil spirits. 


Act IV., Scene iv 

Jerusalem Chamber. In this historic room there is 
now a portrait of Henry IV., painted on oak. The 
tapestry (or possibly it was some other form of mural 
decoration) which gave the room its name has dis¬ 
appeared. The Abbot’s Lodging is the modem 
Deanery. 

125. The river hath thrice flow'd, no ebb between : “ In 
this yeare [1411] and vpon the twelfth day of October, 
were three flouds in the Thames, the one following vpon 
the other, and no ebbing betweene ; which thing no 
man then liuing could remember the like to be seene.” 
—Holinshed. 

(Henry IV. did not die until 1413.) Old chronicles 
faithfully record many such wonders (see also lines 
121-124), which were regarded as portents of coming 
disaster. Do you remember any similar passages in 
Julius Ccesar and Hamlet ? 


Act IV., Scene v 

* ; 

213-214. Be it thy course to busy giddy minds with 
foreign quarrels. Henry V. shows how energetically 
Prince Henry followed this advice. The King's ac¬ 
count in this speech of his guilt and difficulties and 
anxieties should be carefully noted. 
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Act V., Scene i 

14. Headland . See page 190. 

26. Short-legged hens are better eating than long- 
legged ones. 

38. Woncot is probably Woodman-cote, in Glou¬ 
cestershire, where a family of Visor or Vizard lived for 
centuries ; and near by is a house known as “ the 
Hill," which was formerly occupied by a family named 
Perkes. There are many such references in Henry IV. 

In Shakespeare's time it was notorious that many 
judges were influenced by favouritism and bribes. 

79-80. Wearing out of six fashions . . . inter- 
valiums. Fashions changed very quickly. “ Their 
duration ” is satirically compared with the length of 
time (four terms) which it would take to settle two 
actions at law. 

The law terms regulated the fashionable “ seasons " 
during which country gentlemen came to town to do 
business and learn the fashions. Intervallums stands 
for the vacations between the terms. 

It is appropriate enough that Falstaff should reckon 
by the time occupied by an action for debt 1 

84. Ill laid up , badly folded, and hence full of 
creases. 


Act V., Scene ii 

9. Indeed , I think the young king loves you not. See 
page 125. 

38. Ragged and forestall'd remission , a pardon that 
is asked for, not given freely and spontaneously. 

48. Amurath was proverbial for tyranny. The 
Sultan Amurath had all his brothers strangled when he 
came to the throne in 1574, and his successor, his 
eldest son, took the same precaution in 1595. 
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72. Lethe, a river in the lower world whose waters 
were drunk by the shades of the dead and caused them 
to forget everything in the past. 

132. State of floods, majesty of the ocean. 

143. Consigning to, agreeing to. 


Act V., Scene iii 

3. A dish of car raw ays , carraway seeds. “ Apples, 
carraways, and cheese '' are mentioned together in an 
old play. 

33. f Tis merry in hall when beards wag all. An 
old English proverb. Silence's songs are no doubt 
snatches of old ballads and sayings. 

34. Shrove-tide here stands for Shrove Tuesday, on 
which day people confessed their sins to the priest, and 
afterwards dined, ate pancakes, and made merry. 

72-74. Do me right . . . Samingo. A snatch of an 
old drinking song. It was the practice to confer 
“ knighthood ” for the evening on a toper who knelt 
to drink healths. Samingo probably represents Saw 
Domingo, patron-saint of topers. 1 v 

101. King Cophetua, a king who married a beggar- 
maid, and is celebrated in ballad and legend. 

Falstaff speaks Pistol's language very well 1 

103. Helicons. Presumably Pistol means the Muses , 
who lived on Mount Helicon, which was sacred to 
Apollo, the Greek god of poetry. 

105. Furies, the frightful avenging deities of the 
lower world. 

112. Besonian, military slang for a raw recruit of the 
lowest rank. 

117-118. Fig me, like the bragging Spaniard . 
Pistol insults Fluellen with “ The fig of Spain 1 ” in 
Henry V III. v., 62. Bragging appears to have 
been the usual Elizabethan epithet for Spaniards. 

139. “ Where is the life ... I led? The title of a 
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song, which appears in Clement Robinson’s A Hande- 
full of pleasant delites , 1584. 


Act V., Scene v 

1. Rushes were the old equivalent of carpets. 

33. Helen of Troy, for whom the Greeks besieged 
the city, appears often in literature as the type, almost 
the symbol, of ideal beauty in woman. Pistol may 
mean that Doll is Falstaff’s ideal, or may be using the 
name jocularly, as it was sometimes used for wife or 
mistress. 

37. Alecto was one of the Furies (see page 137) who 
dwelt in darkness— ebon den. The Furies had snakes 
twined in their hair. 


EPILOGUE 

8. A displeasing play. It has been suggested that 
this was Shakespeare’s As You Like It , which was first 
performed about this time, but there is no proof. 

26. Continue the story , with Sir John in it. But 
Falst&ff does not appear in Henry V. ; we only hear of 
his death. He was an extremely popular character 
with Elizabethan audiences. Fair Katharine duly 
made her appearance, in the humorous scene in which 
she tries to learn English from her maid, and in other 
scenes. 

29-30. Oldcastle ... is not the man. The character 
whom we know as Falstaff appeared originally in 
1 Henry IV. with the name of Sir John Oldcastle. 
This is known from the explicit statement here, from 
many references in the literature of the time, and from 
evidence in 1 Henry IV. itself. Shakespeare took Old- 
castle's name from The Famous Victories , but there 
were protests from the descendants of the historical 



ADDITIONAL NOTES 

Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, who was a famous 
Lollard and died for his religion. Thereupon Shake¬ 
speare substituted the name of Sir John Fastolf, who 
distinguished himself in the French wars under Henry 
V. and Henry VI., and was wrongfully accused of 
cowardice at Patay, in 1429. This caused a few pro¬ 
tests, but they were much less vigorous than those in 
defence of Oldcastle, one of which was a play entitled. 
The Life of Sir John Oldcastle . . . with his Martyr - 
dom y 1600. 
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I. SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORY PLAYS 

“ Triumph, my Britaine, thou hast one to showe, 

To whom all Scenes of Europe homage owe. 

He was not of an age , hut for all time ! ” 

So wrote “ rare " Ben Jonson, Shakespeare's friend 
and fellow-dramatist, in the poem which prefaces the 
first collected edition of Shakespeare's plays, and the 
history of the great dramatist's popularity makes good 
the proud claim. When Dryden said that Shakespeare 
Jiad a “ universal mind," he came nearer than any one 
else has done to describing in brief the peculiar quality, 
perhaps impossible to define, which distinguishes the 
dramatist's work from that of all other English 
writers. 

Yet we must remember—and the seeming paradox 
may be one secret of his greatness—that Shakespeare 
was also essentially a man of his own time. He stands 
for Elizabethan England, with all its vigour and en¬ 
thusiasm, its coarseness and refinement, its great 
achievements and its faults. And this is never plainer 
than in the history plays, for they were the outcome 
of a truly national taste and feeling, a product of that 
glowing sense of unity and patriotic pnde 41 which the 
overthrow of the Armada had lifted into a passionate 
belief in the glory and honour of England." It is 
patriotic pride, as well as admiration for Shakespeare’s 
work and affection for the man himself, which inspires 
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the poem of Ben Jonson's that has been quoted above, 
for one of the greatest discoveries of the Elizabethans 
was that, in their own language, they could rival the 
great literatures of Greece and Rome. 

Shakespeare was not alone in writing history plays. 
At least a hundred and fifty of them, good and bad, 
were performed between 1586 and 1606, though the 
changing temper of England brought their great vogue 
rapidly to an end in the early years of the seventeenth 
century. Nor was Shakespeare the first to give this 
type of play artistic distinction ; that honour is due 
to Christopher Marlowe for his Edward II., which was 
written about 1590-92, when Shakespeare was still 
trying his 'prentice hand in the revision of other men's 
work. But it was Shakespeare who carried the history 
play to its highest development, especially in his great 
tetralogy, Richard II., Henry IV., Parts I. and II., and 
Henry V. 

When his English history plays are reviewed as a 
whole, there are two distinct ways of regarding them/ 
If we wish to study the artistic development of th«r 
dramatist, we must arrange them in the probable 
order * in which they were written, thus: 

1592. Henry VI., Part I. 

1592 (?) Henry VI., Part II. 

1592 (?) Henry VI., Part III. 

These three plays are largely the work of other 
wnters, revised by Shakespeare. 

1 592-93 (?) Richard III . 

This play may be Shakespeare's only in part. 

1595 (?) King John. 

1595- 96 (?) Richard II. 

1596- 97 (?) Henry IV., Part I. 

* As given by Sir E. K. Chambers in The Elizabethan Stage. 
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I 597~g8 (?) Henry IV ., Part II. 

1599. Henry V . 

1613 (?) Henry VIII. 

This play was completed by another writer, 
most probably John Fletcher. 

But if these plays are to be studied as an English 
chronicle, they must be* studied in the chronological 
order of the events with which they deal: 

1199-1216 : King John . 

1398-1485: Richard II. (1398-1400). 

Henry IV., I. and II. (1402-13). 

Henry V. (1414-20). 

Henry VI., I., II., and III. (1422-71). 

Richard III. (1471-85). 

1520-1533 : Henry VIII . 

Now it can be seen that, with King John as a 
detached prologue, Shakespeare presented to his 
qgadiences a complete dramatic chronicle of the Lan¬ 
castrian &nd Yorkist period—of the making of the 
England in which they lived, and late in his career he 
concluded the series with King Henry VIII., a fitting 
epilogue which ends with the christening of the little 
Princess Elizabeth, and Cranmer's “ prophecy ” of her 
future greatness. 

It is hardly possible to believe that when he first 
began work upon these plays Shakespeare planned so 
great and compact a series, but it is almost as hard to 
believe that when he was writing Henry IV. he did 
not look forward to Henry V. as a connecting link 
which should be a completion. Here is the epic of 
mediaeval England, and we cannot wonder at its pop¬ 
ularity with Elizabethan audiences. It gave them so 
much that they loved—pageantry and poetry, blood- 
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shed and horseplay, tragedy and comedy treading 
upon each other's heels, clamour of the battlefield, 
intrigues of the court, and the “ sound and fury " of 
political rhetoric. Proud of the achievement of great 
Englishmen of their own time, they looked with new 
interest upon the doings of great Englishmen of the 
past. “ Dramatic poetry is like history made visible, 
and is an image of past actions as if they were present," 
wrote Sir Francis Bacon, and more than one Eliza¬ 
bethan justly claimed for the stage, as Sir Walter 
Raleigh said of history, “ that it hath made us 
acquainted with our dead ancestors, and out of the 
depth and darkness of the earth delivered us their 
memory and fame." 

But was it a true picture of the past which Shake¬ 
speare impressed upon the cultured gentlemen and 
illiterate “ groundlings " who gathered to applaud his 
plays ? In the spirit of history, if not in the letter, 
it was astonishingly true. Shakespeare wrote as an 
Elizabethan poet and dramatist, taking his material 
from the uncritical annalists of his day, and not in the 
manner of a modem scientific historian. The latter i* 
keenly interested in the struggle between Mug amg| 
barons which culminated in Magna Carta : King John 
contains not the least reference to that document* 
For the modem historian one of the most important 
aspects of the reign of Henry IV. is the extraordinary 
development of parliamentary power, but Shakespeare 
is not concerned with this (if he knew of it at all), for 
social and constitutional problems were not to him the 
stuff of which history and drama were made. But if 
he presents history chiefly as the interplay of personal 
forces, the doings of kings and nobles, it is saved from 
being mere "drum and trumpet history" by the 
political and moral and personal significance with 
which he invests it all, and which makes his plays a 
true “ school of history." As a dramatist, he had to 
select and adapt, condense and rearrange his material 
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in fitting it for the stage, but he never deliberately 
falsified the facts. He presented the story of the 
past as he saw it, and though, with our vastly greater 
historical resources, we can easily make a trivial cata¬ 
logue of his mistakes in detail, his omissions and 
heedless anachronisms, we must still praise his clear¬ 
ness of vision. 

Although they were written over a period of twenty 
years, the history plays have an unmistakable unity. 
They have many heroes and villains, but one heroine, 
England ; one tragic theme, treachery; and one 
moral—that “ nought shall make us rue, If England 
to itself do rest but true.” Shakespeare glorified the 
Tudor dictatorship because he saw that it had rescued 
England from the chaos and humiliation of the Wars 
of the Roses, and given her national unity and pros¬ 
perity ; and again and again his plays show that the 
great danger to be feared is division and treachery at 
home. In this, too, Shakespeare was pre-eminently 
^man of his own time, giving visible form to the fears 
of many thoughtful Englishmen towards the close 
of the sixteenth century, for though England still 
prospered under Elizabeth as never before, the great 
queen was old and childless, the future was uncertain, 
and many problems, .social, religious, and political, 
portended the struggle which was to break into civil 
war little more than a generation later. When such 
division and disaster come, in Shakespeare's history 
plays, it is because a king is treacherous to his people, 
or a subject to his king. Treachery, which must have 
been the root of Shakespeare's own most tragic ex¬ 
perience of life, is the theme of all his tragedy—and 
not least in the historical scenes of Henry IV. 

The closely-knit tetralogy of which this play forms 
part deals with the rise of the House of Lancaster. In 
Richard II. the inefficiency and evil conduct of the 
king make possible the usurpation of Henry Boling- 
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broke. Henry IV . shows how hardly and at what 
terrible cost to himself that crafty politician kept his 
crown, and in Henry V. the empty but dazzling glory of 
Agincourt raises the fortunes of the house to their highest 
point. The story of their decline and fall had been told 
already in the tetralogy of Henry VI. and Richard III. 

The two parts of Henry IV. are, then, the climax of 
Shakespeare's history plays only from the artistic 
point of view, because their dramatic power and the 
richness of their comic elements make them the 
greatest of all English “ histories." Nor can we say 
from the plays themselves, but only from our own 
knowledge of what followed, that the climax comes at 
the triumph of Henry VII. in Richard III. or at 
Cranmer's prophecy in Henry VIII. It is plain that in 
the long story of the making of Tudor England, which 
the plays unfold, the historical climax comes in Henry 
V. —an inferior play on the whole, and hastily written,- 
“ a chronicle or procession, eked out with soldiers’ 
squabbles." “ Henry V. is the one commonplace majto 
in the eight plays. He alone enjoys success an? 
worldly happiness." It is a tawdry success: he uses 
his great power only for selfish ends ; but the achieve¬ 
ment which makes his story the climax of Shake¬ 
speare's chronicle is that, for the time being, he has 
united England. 


II. DATE, SOURCES, AND TIME OF ACTION 
OF THE PLAY 

Henry IV., Part II., was most probably written 
in 1597-98. It was certainly written by 1599, for 
Henry V. was written in that year, and there is a 
reference to “ Justice Silence " in Ben Jonson's play. 
Every Man out of his Humour, which was acted in 1599. 

On the other hand, Henry IV., Part I., was most 
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probably written in 1596-97, and there can be little 
doubt that as this was such a great success the sequel 
followed it closely. It is generally agreed to assign 
Part II. to 1597 or 1598. If it could be proved that 
the play was written before the name “ Falstaff ** had 
been substituted for “ Oldcastle ” (see page 138), this 
would show that Part II. was written before February 
25,1598, on which date the title of Henry IV., Part 
containing Falstaff's name, was entered in the Register 
of the Stationers* Company. But this cannot be 
* definitely established. 

Sources .—Shakespeare is generally believed to have 
taken the bare outline of Henry IV., Parts I . and II., 
and of Henry V., from a worthless old play entitled The 
Famous Victories of Henrye the Fyfth conteyninge the 
honorable battell of Agincourt , by an unknown author, 
which was entered in the Stationers* Register in 1594, 
and had been acted as early as 1588. From this ap¬ 
parently he took the outline of part of the historical 
action of 2 Henry IV., the story of Prince Henry*s 
youthful misbehaviour, and the name of Oldcastle, but 
certainly not Falstaffs character. 

For the historical scenes Shakespeare took additional 
material from Raphael Holinshed*s Chronicles of Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, which must have been a 
favourite book of his, and which was very popular 
in his time. There is little doubt that he used the 
second edition, “newlie augmented and continued,*' 
of 1586-87. 

Some minor details indicate that Shakespeare con¬ 
sulted also John Stow*s Annates of England and 
Chronicles of England , especially for the story of 
Prince Henry and the Lord Chief Justice ; and that 
his treatment of the character of Henry IV. was prob¬ 
ably influenced by Samuel Daniel *s long historical 
poem, The Civile Wanes between the Howses of Lan¬ 
caster and Yorke, the first four books of which appeared 
in 1595 * 
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Extracts from Holinshed and from The Famous 
Victories are given on page 184, so that the student 
may compare them with the corresponding scenes in 
the play. A study of Shakespeare’s sources shows how 
slight is his indebtedness when compared with his 
wonderful transmutation of the material borrowed. 

Time of Action .—For convenience of reference the 
historic time of action of both parts of the play is given 
below: 


Henry IV., Part I . 

1402. Act I., Scene i. Glendower defeats Mortimer. 

1403. Act V. Battle of Shrewsbury. 


Henry IV., Part II. 


1403. Act I., Scene i. 


Northumberland at Wark- 
worth. 

Act IV., Scenes i and ii. Capture and execution of 
the Archbishop of York, 
Mowbray, and other rebels. 
French army lands to sup¬ 
port Glendower. 

Defeat of Northumberland 
and Lord Bardolph. 

Death of Henry IV. Coro¬ 
nation of Henry V. 


1405. 


1407. Reported in Act I., 

Scene iii. 

1408. Reported in Act IV., 

Scene iv. 

1413. Reported in Act V., 
Scenes ii. and v. 


It should be noted that the historic action of Part I. 
covers a period of thirteen months, and that of Part II. 
a period of ten years. 


III. THE TEXT OF THE PLAY 

The first edition of 2 Henry IV. , in quarto, appeared 
in 1600 with the following title page : THE | Second 
part of Henrie | the fourth, continuing to his death, | 
and coronation of Henrie ) the fift. | With the humours 
of sir Iohn Fal- | staffe, and swaggering | Pistoll. | As it 
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hath been sundrie times publikely | acted by the right 
honourable, the Lord | Chamberlaine his seruants. | 
Written by William Shakespeare. | LONDON. | Printed 
by V. S. for Andrew Wise, and | William Aspley. | 
1600. | 

The play's next appearance, so far as we know, was 
in the “ First Folio ” of 1623, the famous collected 
edition of Shakespeare’s plays which was prepared by 
his fellow-actors, Heminge and Condell, and which 
contained all the plays now usually ascribed to Shake¬ 
speare, except Pericles. 

These are both good editions, for the former was not 
“ pirated ” like some of the quartos; the manu¬ 
script had been sold to the publishers by Shake¬ 
speare’s company, and was almost certainly a prompt- 
copy (possibly in Shakespeare’s handwriting), for 
some of the prompter’s notes have found their way 
into the Quarto. Unfortunately, however, this 
prompt-copy had been “ cut ” rather carelessly, for 
stage performance, and lacks 171 lines which appear in 
the First Folio, including some of the finest passages in 
the play. Probably the First Folio version also is 
printed from an abridged theatre manuscript, or from 
the Quarto in comparison with such a manuscript, but 
the exact relationship between the two versions has 
not been decided. Besides the omissions already 
mentioned, there are a number of minor differences, 
including die omission or modification in the Folio of 
nearly an the oaths which appear in the Quarto—the 
result of a law ^gainst oaths in plays, passed in 1603. 

The text presented here is that of the Globe Shake¬ 
speare, published by W. G. Clark and Aldis Wright in 
1864, and still a standard edition. It follows fairly 
closely the First Folio version, which has been com¬ 
pared word for word with the Quarto and other early 
editions; the spelling and punctuation have been 
modernized throughout; a list of dramatis personae, 
headings to the scenes, and many stage-directions have 
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been added, by Nicholas Rowe (1709) and later 
editors ; and a number of corrupt and obscure passages 
have been emended. Some of the most important of 
these emendations are given on page 188, together 
with the First Quarto and First Folio readings, so that 
the student who is interested may study them for 
himself. 

The latest theories about the text of Henry IV. are 
those advanced by Professor A. E. Morgan in Some 
Problems of Shakespeare s Henry the Fourth , a pam¬ 
phlet published by the Shakespeare Association in 
1924. Professor Morgan attempts to prove “ (1) that 
an early Henry V. play (or plays) existed by 1588 ; 
(2) that this play (or plays) was the common original 
of The Famous Victories and Shakespeare's first play 
on the theme of Henry V. ; (3) that both parts of 
Henry IV. , as we know them, are revised versions of 
earlier Shakespearian forms; (4) that in the early 
form there was less comic element; (5) that the comic 
element was mainly in verse; (6) that at the revision 
the historical element was abridged ; (7) that in the 
early version Sir John Oldcastle was the pale fore¬ 
shadowing of the richly humorous Falstaff, who is i^| 
reality a triumphant afterthought." 11 f 4 

Professor Morgan supports his arguments by a mass 
of evidence very ingeniously handled, and though his 
theories cannot be taken as established, he has made 
an interesting case. 


IV. THE MERMAID TAVERN 

Henry IV. reveals more of the life of Elizabethan 
taverns * than any other play of Shakespeare's, and the 
wealth of detail, the richness and variety, of the scenes 

* For descriptions of Elizabethan tavern life see r Henry IV., 
edited by Evelyn Smith, and the lively contemporary accounts in 
Life in Shakespeare’s England, edited by J. Dover Wilson, and 
in The Gull's Hornbook , bv Thomas Dekker. 
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in the Boar's Head show how well Shakespeare knew 
the life he was portraying. Taverns were very popular 
places of resort in Elizabethan London, and there is no 
doubt that Shakespeare was familiar with all the best 
of them, and perhaps many of the worst. Social clubs 
which met at taverns were in great favour by the end 
of the sixteenth century, and many taverns were the 
recognized haunts of various trades and professions. 
The dramatist Thomas Heywood made a rhyming list 
of them : 

" The Gentry to the Kings Head, 

The Nobles to the Crown , 

The Knights unto the Golden Fleece, 

And to the Plough, the Clown. ” . . . 

Some houses acquired a very evil reputation. The 
Dagger in Holbom, for instance, was “ famous for 
its strong drink," and appears to have been “a low 
glass gambling-house frequented by disreputable 
characters." 

Whether Shakespeare ever visited the Boar's Head 
in Eastcheap we do not know, though it is very safe 
to assume that he did. The one tavern with which 
tradition connects his name is the famous Mermaid, 
which stood in Bread Street (formerly a bakers' quar¬ 
ter) and had entrances in Eastcheap and Friday Street. 
Shakespeare is known to have been lodging in Silver 
Street, close by, in 1602, and perhaps for some years 
before that date; but the main reason for associat¬ 
ing him with the Mermaid is that this tavern was the 
meeting-place of a famous club of literary men, wits, 
and actors. Again, it cannot be proved that Shake¬ 
speare was ever a member of this club, but knowing, 
as we do, of the great dramatist's love of good fare and 
good company, we cannot believe that he did not visit 
the place where these were so often to be enjoyed 
together, and his friend Ben Jonson was a regular 
frequenter of the Mermaid. There also met, at one 
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time and another, Sir Walter Raleigh, Francis Beau¬ 
mont, John Fletcher, John Donne, Thomas Carew, and 
many more. In a verse epistle addressed to Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont has recorded his memories of 
those happy meetings : 

" What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid 1 heard words that have been, 

So nimble and so full of subtle flame. 

As if that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 

And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life. . . 

Thomas Fuller, writing from tradition, added to the 
picture in his Worthies of England (1662) : 

“ Many were the wit combats betwixt (Shakespeare) and 
Ben Jonson, which two I behold like a Spanish great 
galleon, and an English man-of-war ; Master Jonson, lik# 
the former, was built far higher in learning: solid, but slow 
in his performances. Shakespeare, with the English man- 
of-war, lesser in bulk but lighter in sailing, could turn with 
all tides, tack about and take advantage of all winds, by the 
quickness of his wit and invention.” 

It was inevitable that many English writers should 
go back in imagination to picture those famous meet¬ 
ings, of which we hear so much and know so little. 
Keats has celebrated them in Lines on the Mermaid 
Tavern : 

“ Souls of Poets dead and gone, 

What Elysium have ye known. 

Happy field or mossy cavern, 

Choicer than the Mermaid Tavern ? . . 

Professor Masson’s ponderous Life of Milton contains 
a fanciful picture of a meeting between Jonson and 
Shakespeare at the Mermaid, when the latter was on 
his last visit to London in 1614. Mr. Alfred Noyes 
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has written a volume of Tales of the Mermaid Tavern , 
narrative poems which depict in glowing romantic 
colours the life of the tavern and the adventures of 
some famous Elizabethans. You should read these 
tales, and Keats’s poem, and then, by way of counter¬ 
active, Mr. J. C. Squire’s dryly realistic essay on Life 
at the Mermaid , which appears in a little book with the 
same title. 

One fact and one fancy more : John Milton was bom 
at the sign of the Spread Eagle, in Bread Street, in 
1608. More than one writer has fancifully pictured 
the great dramatist stopping, on his way to the Mer¬ 
maid, to speak to the child whose name now stands 
next to his own in the roll of English poets. 


V. SHAKESPEARE’S LATER YEARS 
(From 1597) 

When crowded audiences in the theatres and at court 
were applauding Henry IV. and asking to see more of 
Falstaff, Shakespeare was already famous as dramatist 
and pdet. This we can say with certainty. Our 
knowledge of his life is all too scanty, but an ex¬ 
haustive search of contemporary books and letters and 
other documents has yielded some certain facts and 
some very probable traditions about him, and we know 
a great deal of his environment. In 1597 he was a 
member of the leading company of players, who were 
known as the Lord Chamberlain’s Men and later (from 
1603) as the King’s Men, for actors who did not obtain 
the protection of a nobleman were legally classed with 
“ rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars.” The com¬ 
pany, which was probably formed in 1594, existed 
until the long-drawn Puritan opposition to the drama 
triumphed in 1642, when all the theatres were closed. 

In 1596 the Lord Chamberlain’s Men were expelled 
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from the London taverns (notably the Cross Keys in 
Gracechurch Street) in whose yards they used to per¬ 
form, but when Henry IV. was produced they were 
established in The Theatre * in Moorfields, beyond the 
north wall, and so safe from the city Puritans ; and 
thanks largely to the genius of Shakespeare and of 
Richard Burbage and Will Kemp they were as high 
in favour at court as with the populace. In the 
winter they were regularly commanded to perform 
before Elizabeth, who gave Shakespeare “ many 
gracious marks of her favour,” and under James I., 
who adopted them as his own “ servants/' they were 
still more in demand. 

The year 1598 was a landmark in the company's 
career. The lease of the ground on which The Theatre 
was built was shortly to expire, and the landlord 
demanded higher rent for its renewal, certain that the 
players must give in or allow the building to become 
his property. Probably the Burbages were compelled 
to transfer to the neighbouring theatre, the Curtain, 
for a time, but finally they checkmated the landlord in 
amusing fashion, and it is difficult not to believe that 
Shakespeare had his share in the plot. They bought 
a piece of ground near the Bear Garden on the south 
bank of the Thames, known as the Bankside* Plans 
were laid with great care, carts hired, and allies se¬ 
cured. After dark on December 28,1598, the Burbages 
descended upon The Theatre, “ armed with dyvers 
and manye unlawfull and offensive weapons; ” when 
morning came the astounded landlord found that the 
building had vanished, and the materials were piled on 

* The Theatre , a wooden structure, was the first permanent build¬ 
ing erected in England for the performance of plays. It was built 
in 1576 by James Burbage. His son, Richard Burbage (d. 1619), 
Shakespeare’s fellow, became one of the greatest of English tragic 
actors, whose roles included Richard III., Hamlet, Lear, and 
Othello. Will Kemp was a very popular clown, famous for his 
morris-dance, for a wager, from London to Norwich in 1600. He 
probably left the Chamberlain’s Men in 1599, but may have rejoined 
them later* 
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the Bankside, where they were used in erecting the 
theatre which has since become world-famous and 
more than any other is associated with Shakespeare's 
name—the Globe. The “ wooden O " which came so 
dramatically into being was opened in 1599, an d was 
used by Shakespeare's company until it was burned 
down in 1613, during a performance of Henry VIII., 
after which it was rebuilt in hexagonal shape. 

From his “ share " in the Globe Theatre Shake¬ 
speare drew a considerable part of his income, which 
was later increased by his share in the “ Private " 
Theatre in the Blackfriars. The Burbages had bought 
this in 1596, but, owing to protests from influential 
residents in the neighbourhood, their company was not 
able to act there until 1609. The term “ private " was 
only a disguise. The theatre was open to the public, 
but it charged higher prices and gave its performances 
at night by artificial light, so that it was very useful as 
winter quarters for the company. After Shakespeare's 
death it became more important than the Globe. 

In the summer months Shakespeare’s company 
acted at the Globe and other theatres, unless these 
were closed on account of the plague or for some other 
reason. The filthy condition of many localities in 
Elizabethan London made the plague a regular visitor 
in hot weather, and when it caused more than thirty or 
forty deaths a week all the theatres were closed as a 
precaution against the spread of infection. In 1593, 
1603, and 1609 the plague was particularly bad, 
and there was very little acting in London. When 
the theatres closed the actors “ travelled," that is, they 
went on provincial tours, and performed in town halls, 
inn-yards, and gentlemen's houses. In 1602-3, for 
instance, Shakespeare's company acted in many pro¬ 
vincial towns, including Bath, Coventry, and Shrews¬ 
bury, and most probably Oxford and Cambridge. The 
title page of the first quarto edition of Hamlet, 1603, 
states that “ it hath beene diuerse times acted by his 
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Highnesse seruants in the Cittie of London : as also in 
the two Vniuersities of Cambridge and Oxford, and 
elsewhere.” Some English players toured Scotland 
(where they got into trouble with the Kirk), Denmark, 
Germany, and other countries, but there is no evidence 
that Shakespeare ever did so. " Travelling ” was 
generally regarded as the most unpleasant part of an 
actor’s life. 

When the weather made it impossible to play in the 
Globe, which was only half roofed, Shakespeare’s com¬ 
pany acted at the Blackfriars (after that became 
available), the Inns of Court, the houses of noblemen, 
and the royal palaces. For example, The Comedy of 
Errors was performed at Gray's Inn in 1594, and 
Twelfth Night at the Middle Temple in 1602 ; and 
between November 1604 and February 1605 the 
King’s Men gave eleven performances at Court—two 
of the plays being Ben Jonson’s and seven Shake¬ 
speare’s, including the Merry Wives of Windsor and 
Henry V. There is no doubt that the company 
flourished and that Shakespeare was one of its leading 
members, though according to tradition he was less 
successful as actor than as trainer of actors, theatre- 
manager, poet, and dramatist. Everything we know 
of his professional career points to his having been not 
only a great genius, but an able man of business, with 
a large income. 

From 1597 the increasing references to Shakespeare 
indicate his rising fame. In 1598 his name begins to 
appear on the title pages of plays. Some of these 
plays were sold by his company to the booksellers, who 
were also publishers ; others were “ pirated ” copies, 
printed from stolen manuscripts or from records of 
performances taken down surreptitiously by short¬ 
hand-writers ; some of the plays were by other 
dramatists, and were simply ascribed to Shakespeare 
in order to make them sell. One consequence of the 
great popularity of his poems was the appearance in 
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1599 of The Passionate Pilgrim , By W. Shakespeare , a 
collection of twenty poems, of which only five were 
Shakespeare’s, and these were dishonestly obtained. 
The dramatist w*as greatly annoyed by this and similar 
outrages, but the state of the laws made it impossible 
for him to obtain redress. 

There are, however, many more pleasant tributes 
to his fame, none being better known than that of 
Francis Meres, in his Palladis Tamia , Wits Treasury 
(1598) : “ As the soule of Euphorbus was thought to 
live in Pythagoras : so the sweete wittie soule of Ovid 
lives in mellifluous and hony-tongucd Shakespeare , 
witnes his Venus and Adonis , his Liter ccc, his sugred 
Sonnets among his private friends, etc.—As Plautus 
and Seneca are accounted the best for Comedy and 
Tragedy among the Latins : so Shakespeare among 
ye English is the most excellent in both kinds for the 
stage. . . .” 

“ Honey-tongued Shakespeare/’ John Weever calls 
him again in 1599. “ O sweet Mr. Shakespeare ! ” 

exclaims a character in the Cambridge student comedy. 
The Return from Parnassus , 1600, and the Second Part 
of the play (1602) maintains that “ our fellow Shake¬ 
speare puts them all down.” William Camden in¬ 
cludes him among the “ most pregnant wits of these 
our times,” in 1603, and Anthony Scoloker’s tribute 
(1604) to ^e great popularity of Hamlet alludes to its 
author as “Friendly Shakespeare.” “Sweet” and 
“ friendly ” are usual epithets, and more than one 
traditional anecdote represents Shakespeare as witty, 
genial, and kindly, while the whole trend of critical 
opinion is towards Leonard Digges’s conclusion in the 
First Folio of 1623 : 

“ Be sure, our Shake-speare, thou canst never die. 

But, crown’d with laurel, live eternally.” 

The recorded facts of Shakespeare's later years con* 
tribute little to a realization of his personality. We 
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know that the grant of a coat-of-arms to his father in 
1599 made him formally a “ gentleman/' and that 
after the purchase of New Place, the largest house in 
Stratford, he restored the fortunes of his family and 
paid frequent visits to his native town. We learn 
that he bought large tracts of land near Stratford, 
took part in the town's affairs, was involved in various 
lawsuits, and bought and mortgaged a house in Black- 
friars, where he had probably resided for a number of 
years. From 1602 to 1604, and most probably for a 
longer period, he lodged with Christopher Mountjoy, a 
French Huguenot wig-maker in Silver Street. From 
1608 he is believed to have spent more and more time 
in Stratford, and soon after this his company pep- 
formed Philaster (1608-10 (?)), their first play by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, who presently came to be re¬ 
cognized as his successors. About 1611, at the age of 
forty-six, Shakespeare retired to Stratford, though he 
still kept his share and his interest in the theatres, and 
came to the assistance of the company in 1613, when 
he collaborated with Fletcher in Henry VIII . and 
The Two Noble Kinsmen. 

After his retirement he lived the life of a country 
gentleman at New Place, with his wife and his younger 
daughter Judith. “ His pleasurable wit and good 
nature engaged him in the acquaintance and entitled 
him to the friendship of the gentlemen of the neigh¬ 
bourhood," and he enjoyed “ honour, love, obedience, 
troops of friends," besides a well-earned prosperity. 
He died at Stratford on April 23, 1616, and was 
buried in the parish church. 

These things and many similar details we know, but 
of the man's personality and inner life, those ad¬ 
ventures of the spirit which count for so much more 
than the adventures of the body, we can learn only 
from his works. Many writers have tried to interpret 
to us the Shakespeare of the plays and the sonnets, 
but their conclusions vary so much that we can trust 
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them little. Only one thing seems fairly clear ; that 
the change from the genial, tolerant humour of the 
early plays to the gloom of the great tragedies and the 
“ bitter comedies ” represents a change in the writer 
himself; that while his outward life went on more 
prosperously than ever, he suffered some profound and 
tragic spiritual experience which moved him to the 
supreme poetry of the tragic plays. And then, less 
certainly, we seem to perceive in the Tempest and the 
other romances that are his latest work, a return to 
serenity of mood, with forgiveness and friendship and 
reunion as the themes upon which he chose to dwell. 

Whatever may be the truth of his life—and we shall 
not cease to speculate upon it—his work endures. 
“ His living brood have survived him, to be the com¬ 
panions and friends of men and women as yet unborn. 
His monument is still a feasting presence, full of 
light.” 
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PRELIMINARY EXERCISES 

FOR DISCUSSION AND FOR COMPOSITION 

Induction 

1. The Induction is the Prologue to the play, which 
has also an Epilogue. What do the words prologue 
and epilogue mean ? In what way are the words alike ? 
How do they differ ? What do the separate halves of 
the words mean ? 

For what purpose did Shakespeare write this In¬ 
duction ? Do you like the idea of one of the actors 
addressing the audience before the play begins ? 

2. Express in two or three sentences, and in your 
own words, what Rumour has to say. 


Act I., Scene i 

3. Would the scene be more or less interesting if 
Northumberland learned the truth immediately ? Re¬ 
membering Northumberland’s behaviour in 1 Henry 
IV., are you sorry for him ? Does his sudden recov¬ 
ery remind you of any incident in Julius Caesar ? 
What makes Lord Bardolph so emphatic in his state¬ 
ments that the rebels must have won ? 

4. Imagine that you are an archer on one of the 
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towers of Warkworth Castle, watching all that happens 
in this scene, and near enough to sec the faces of the 
speakers, but too far away to hear anything that is 
said. Would you be very anxious to know the news ? 
Would you be able to guess ? 

Describe the scene as you see it. 


Act I., Scene ii 

5. What is there humorous in the contrast between 
Falstaff and his page ? Why did Master Dombledon 
like not the security of Bardolph ? Which is Falstaff s 
cleverest reply to the Lord Chief Justice, and which is 
the weakest ? What was Falstaff s “ night's exploit on 
Gadshill ” ? What do you learn from this scene about 
his reputation as a soldier ? 

6. Write the dialogue between the page and Master 
Dombledon (see line 27) ; or a dialogue between the 
Lord Chief Justice and his servant, on the subject of 
JFalstaff, after this scene. 


Act I., Scene iii 

* 

7. Why does Shakespeare arrange the historical 
scenes and the Falstaff scenes alternately as a rule ? 
"Which are written in prose and which in verse, and 
why ? 

8. Do the rebels seem very confident that they will 
succeed ? What things are in their favour ? Who is the 
most hopeful of the four ? 

9. Express briefly in your own words the arguments 
which Lord Bardolph uses in his speech beginning, 
“ Yes, if this present quality of war ..." (lines 36- 
62). Write in the third person, that is, use “ they ” 
instead of “ we/* and in the past tense. 
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Act II., Scene i 

10. What do you think is the meaning of the saying, 
“ Whose mare's dead ? " Do you know any other 
character in a play or a novel who misuses words as the 
Hostess does ? What do you think of the Hostess's 
way of telling her story to the Lord Chief Justice ? 
What is most amusing in this scene ? Who comes off 
best ? Are you sorry for the Hostess ? 

11. Write a short dialogue in which the Hostess and 
Goodwife Keech (see line 87), or Fang and Snare and 
their boy, talk over what has happened in this scene. 


Act II., Scene ii 

12. Why would Poins think the Prince a hypocrite ? 
What does the Prince mean by, “ Never a man's thought 
in the world keeps the roadway better than thine '*? 
What is a pun? Does the page show any signs of 
being “ a bashful fool " ? What is the meaning of 
“ ready as a borrower's cap " ? Do you think it is 
more likely that Shakespeare meant the Prince to read 
Falstaff’s letter, as suggested on page 188 ? 

13. Write a letter from the Prince to Falstaff in 
reply to the letter which has just been read. Imitate 
Falstaff's style. 

14. What have you learned about the Prince and 
Poins from this scene ? 


Act II., Scene iii 

15. When you pass from the previous scene to this, 
what strikes you in the contrast between the two ? 
How often does Lady Percy appear in x Henry IV . ? 

(2,968) l6l II 
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Was she very fond of Hotspur ? Do Lady Northumber¬ 
land and Lady Percy want the Earl to join the rebels, 
or not ? Is he behaving as you expected ? What 
do you think of his phrase “ ancient oversights/' in 
line 47 ? 

16. Write what you think of Northumberland. 


Act II., Scene iv 

17. What does the Hostess mean by “ temporality ” 
and “ confirmities " ? What is “ Bourdeaux stuff " ? 
“ He's no swaggerer, hostess ; a tame cheater," says 
Falstaff of Ancient Pistol: do you agree ? Pistol roars 
some very sonorous lines : which do you think sounds 
the best ? Does Falstaff show courage or cowardice in 
this scene ? Does “ Anon, anon, sir," remind you of 
anything in 1 Henry IV. ? What do you think of 
Falstaff's defence, “ No abuse, Ned, i’ the world," 
etc. ? Who gets the better of the duel of wits, Falstaff 
or the Prince ? Who is Francis ? Does it alter your 
opinion of Falstaff to hear that “ a dozen captains " 
are searching for him ? Is there any speech in this 
scene which seems to you pathetic ? 

18. Write what Pistol said while Bardolph was 
driving him downstairs and out of the house ; or write 
a soliloquy in which the Hostess laments that Falstaff 
has gone away- To make this really interesting and 
amusing you have to imitate the character's peculiar 
manner of speech. 


Act III., Scene i 

19. Sleep has been a favourite subject with poets : 
do you know any poems upon sleep or any other 
passages about it in Shakespeare's plays ? Are you 
sony for Henry IV. ? How was Richard II. able to 
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foresee that Northumberland would rebel ? What 
were Henry's reasons for wanting to go on a crusade $ 

20. Explain as clearly as you can the meaning of 
Warwick's speech, “ There is a history in all men’s 
lives,” etc. (lines 80-92). 


Act III., Scene ii 

21. When you first make the acquaintance of 
Shallow and Silence, that is, before Falstaff's entry, 
do you think that they are old men or young, and why ? 
Why does it well befit Master Silence to be “ of die 
peace ” ? What is there peculiar in the names of the 
recruits ? Are there any other names like these in this 
play ? What do you think of Falstaff and Bardolph 
now ? Who is telling the truth about Shallow’s 
youthful exploits, Falstaff or the Justice himself ? 

22. Imagine that you are Peter Bullcalf, and write 
an account of this scene. 


Act IV., Scene i 

23. What do you think of Northumberland now ? 
The rebels have a fair chance of winning this battle : 
why do they not fight ? Which of the leaders is most 
unwilling to come to terms ? What arguments are used 
to convince him ? 

24. Compare this scene with the similar scenes 
before the battle of Shrewsbury, 1 Henry IV., V. i. 
and ii. 


Act IV., Scene ii 

25. Read the passage from Holinshed’s Chronicles 
which is quoted in the note on page 133, and compare 
it with Prince John’s long.speech at the beginning of 
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the scene. How far do the two agree ? “I am, on the 
sudden, something ill,” says Mowbray: does this 
remind you of anything which he said in the previous 
scene ? Which is the most dramatic moment in this 
scene ? What is your feeling at that moment ? 

26. “ God, and not we, hath safely fought to-day,” 
says Prince John. Write what you think of this and 
of his actions in this scene. 


Act IV., Scene iii 

27. Why does Colevile surrender to Falstaff so 
promptly ? (Do not forget Prince John's description 
of Colevile, line 63.) Do you think that Falstaff is 
speaking the truth m lines 34-36 ? Is it true that “ this 
same young sober-blooded boy doth not love ” Fal¬ 
staff ? Does Prince John show his feelings towards 
the fat knight on any other occasion ? 

28. Write the “ particular ballad ” to which Fal¬ 
staff refers in Hue 48, after reading two or three old 
ballads, such as Robin Hood and Alan-a-dale, and 
Chevy Chase, (You will find them in Pattern Poetry 
and Patted Plays in this Series, and in many other 
collections of verse.) Or write in praise of your 
favourite drink You may take a hint or two from 
FalstafPs praise of “ shenis-sack,” but should not try 
to imitate him. • 


Act IV., Scene iv 

29. Where are the “ higher fields ” to which the 
King hopes to lead “ our youth ” ? Why is he so 
anxious that Prince Thomas of Clarence should 
“ cherish ” the affection of Prince Henry ? Who 
defends the latter, and with what arguments ? What 
is the meaning of the King's reply: “ 'Tis seldom 
when the bee doth leave her comb in the dead 
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carrion ” ? What adjective would you use to describe 
the speeches of Gloucester and Clarence, “ The people 
fear me," etc. (lines 121-28) ? Who was their “ great- 
grandsire Edward " ? 

30. What is the King's opinion of Prince Henry, 
and what does he fear will happen when the Prince 
comes to the throne ? Do you think he has good 
reason to be afraid ? (Limit yourself to what has 
happened so far : do not refer to the end of the play.) 


Act IV., Scene v 

31. What is the “ good news " to which Prince 

Henry refers ? He is obviously very pleased with it: 
what do you think of his pleasure ? Why does he call 
the crown “ so troublesome a bedfellow ” ? What is 
the meaning of “ strange-achieved " in line 71 ? Is the 
Prince sincere in lamenting his father's death ? Is 
the King's conscience troubling him ? What reasons 
does he give for planning to go on a crusade ? “ You* 

won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me ; Then plain and 
right must my possession be," says the Prance. Do 
you agree with him ? * * 

32. Write what you think of the Prinpfe's conduct in 
this scene. 


Act V., Scene i 

33. How, does Shakespeare make us realize that 
Shallow lives in the heart of the country ? Why is 
Shallow so anxious to please Falstaff ? How does he 
show this anxiety ? What do you think of him as a 
justice of the peace ? What is Falstaff's opinion of 
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Act V., Scene ii 

34. Why are the princes and the nobles so uneasy 
at the beginning of this scene ? Why is the Lord Chief 
Justice more uneasy than the others ? Why must 
Prince John “ now speak Sir John Falstaff fair " ? 
Why does Henry V. say, “ Not Amurath an Amurath 
succeeds, but Harry Harry ” ? What do you think 
of his treatment of the Lord Chief Justice ? Does he 
set the anxieties of the others at rest ? 

35. Paraphrase the last three speeches in the scene, 
lines 68-145. 


Act V., Scene iii 

36. What does Shallow mean by saying, “ Marry, 
good air” (line 8) ? What does Bardolph mean by, 
“ Yea, in a pottle-pot ” (line 63) ? What do you think 
“ cavaleros ” means (line 58) ? What kind of man 
was “ goodman Puff of Barson ” ? Why is Falstaff 
now “ fortune's steward ” ? Which of Pistol's won¬ 
derful phrases do you like best ? 

37. Write a dialogue in which Silence and Davy talk 
over the happenings in this scene, after the others 
have set out for London. 


Act V., Scene iv 

38. What kind of man is the First Beadle ? What 
is “ whipping cheer ” ? What offence have Mistress 
Quickly ana Doll Tearsheet committed ? What 
happens to them at the end of the scene ? Which is 
Mistress Quickly's most amusing remark ? 
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Act V., Scene v 

39. Why are the grooms strewing rushes ? In what 
tone does the King speak the lines, “ I know thee not, 
old man/' etc. ? What prompts him to say, “ Reply 
not to me with a fool-bom jest " ? What arrangements 
does the King make for the disposal of Falstaff and his 
followers ? 

40. Think over King Henry’s treatment of Falstaff 
in this scene, and then write your opinion in full. 


GENERAL 

41. Choose carefully a title for each Act of the play 
—ignoring the humorous scenes. 

42. Who is the hero ? 

43. Compare the play with Henry IV ., Part 
saying which you prefer, and why. 

44. What have you learned from the play about life 
in Shakespeare's London ? 

45. Write a short account of the scene which you 
like best. 

46. Choose three adjectives to describe each of the 
following: Henry IV., Prince Henry, Prince John, 
Lord Chief Justice, Northumberland, Falstaff, Pistol, 
Shallow, Mistress Quickly. 

47. Write a paragraph comparing Northumberland 
with the Lord Chief Justice. 

48. Try to explain why you like or dislike Falstaff. 

49. Describe the character of Henry IV., or Prince 
Henry, or Shallow. 

50. Write full notes for a speech in a debate on the 
motion “ That Falstaff is not a coward," or “Hat 
Prince Henry is a cad." 

51. Arrange debates on these questions/ 
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52. If you were acting in a performance of Henry IV ., 
Part II., which part would you like to take and why ? 

53. Draw a map of England, and mark on it all the 
places which arc mentioned in the play. 

54. Make a copy of a picture of an Elizabethan 
theatre, and paint it. 

55. What are the chief differences between an 
Elizabethan theatre and a modem theatre ? 

56. Draw and paint an illustration of any incident 
in the play. 

57. Imagine that your form or school is going to 
give a performance of this play, and that you have 
been asked to design simple scenery for one of the 
scenes. 

When you have chosen the scene, study it carefully, 
and make a picture of the setting in your mind. Then 
try to put the picture on paper, either in words or in 
pencil and water-colours. 


FURTHER NOTES AND QUERIES 

58- One of the most striking features of the re¬ 
naissance of English drama which began at the end of 
last century, is the growing importance of the amateur 
dramatic movement. There have long been amateur 
actors in England; indeed, our drama began with the 
simple performances of monks and priests, who wished 
to present vividly to an illiterate audience the great 
stories of the Bible. But all too often amateur drama 
has had not the slightest artistic value, and perform¬ 
ances which began in personal vanity have ended 
in jealousy and vexation of spirit. In England and 
America to-day, however, there axe hundreds of 
amateur societies—and their numbers increase—which 
have discovered the tremendous enjoyment there is in 
attempting to give artistic productions of plays worth 
performing. Many such ^community groups,” ani- 
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mated by the genuine enthusiasm for dramatic art 
and the happy team-spirit which are essentials, are 
giving performances which approach in quality those 
of the best professional companies, while their freedom 
from the commercial restrictions of the professional 
stage, and their ability to experiment, are making 
them a force to be reckoned with in the future develop¬ 
ment of English and American drama. 

A great increase in the number of play reading- 
circles is the natural, inevitable result of this amateur 
dramatic renaissance. Few societies can produce more 
than three or four plays a season (or the producer, 
at least, would be dead), and many people who are 
interested in drama have no opportunity or desire to 
act ; but the play-reading circle enables its members, 
if they wish, to enjoy a play a week, with something 
of that pleasure in “ the spoken word ” which is “ the 
primary magic of the theatre/' The performance 
which the solitary reader stages in the theatre of his 
mind may have far more subtlety and power, but more 
often than not he will find that his ^experience ” ot 
the play gains something from the reading-cirdte«p 
rendering of it, not only from the spoken word, but 
from the sense of an enjoyment shared with others, 
and from the discussion which almost inevitably 
follows. 

There are few people who are not interested in plays, 
because plays reflect life so directly and vividly, and 
who is not interested in life and its problems ? 

Mr. Barrett H. Clark, in an excellent pamphlet on 
The Reading and Study of Plays for Enjoyment , has 
written of the appeal of the reading-circle to all sorts 
and conditions of men and women. “ I sometimes 
think/' he says, “ v that the drama is an art apart from 
the other arts in that its chief end is not beauty alone, 
but the setting forth of life in all its richness and 
variety and mystery. The normal human being is 
always eager to learn new facts about his fellow-beings. 
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He seems never to be satisfied with his discoveries. If 
he were, he would have little use for the drama, the 
novel, and the short story. 

“ The object, then, of any study or reading-course in 
modem drama should be a discussion of human life, in 
which the play is the specimen, the document, the 
subject. Nothing else in the world is so fascinating ; 
technique—apart from the human beings which it sets 
in motion—is a meaningless detail; history, back¬ 
ground, classification of * kinds ' of plays and all the 
purely formal matters that any one can prate about, 
are insubstantial shadows of the supreme figure in 
all plays, which is Man. The hour or two devoted 
to play discussion is and ought to be a glorified com¬ 
munity gossip, only instead of discussing the affairs of 
the neighbours, you discuss Nora Helmer and Mr. 
Borkman and a host of interesting people who happen 
to be found within the covers of books/' 

59. What Mr. Clark says of Ibsen and of /Eschylus 
applies with equal force to Shakespeare. It is true 
tmt he lived in an age which was superficially very 
»different from our own, and wrote in an English which 
to us is “ old-fashioned ” and sometimes a little 
obscure; but human life and character are still 
fundamentally the same, and Shakespeare understood 
them more clearly and profoundly than any other 
writer has done. If we make the slight effort which is 
required of us whenever we try to appreciate any great 
writer of the past, we find as we get to know them how 
extraordinarily human and interesting are the people 
in Shakespeare's plays. His work is difficult, but only 
as all great literature is difficult. We cannot expect 
to appreciate ki one reading, or in two, all that he has 
to say to us, but by mental effort which is soon repaid 
a hundred times, by studying the plays and thinking 
about them, we can come to a steadily increasing en¬ 
joyment and understanding which will be deepened 
still more by a growing knowledge of life. 
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60. There can be no doubt that in Henry IV., Part 
II., the most fascinating person is FalstafL He 
is Shakespeare's greatest and most popular comic 
character, a wonderful creation, holding as high a 
place as Hamlet. Indeed, as Sir Walter Raleigh says, 
" Falstaff is a comic Hamlet, stronger in practical 
resource, and hardly less rich in thought. He is in 
love with life, as Hamlet is out of love with it. . . 

It is significant that he soliloquizes more than any 
other Shakespearean character except Hamlet. 

Much has been written about Falstaff, and much 
more will be written. From his first appearance in 
the world he has moved his audiences to laughter, and 
his critics to rhapsodies. Even Dr. Johnson exclaims, 
“ Falstaff, unimitated, inimitable Falstaff, how shall I 
describe thee ? ” Yet he does describe him, for the 
man's main characteristics are gross and palpable. 

61. Write your own character-sketch of Falstaff, 
but before you do so consider the following questions* 
and any others which occur to you after readMjf 
sections 63-69 and 71, and then arrange your ideas, 
carefully. 

What are Falstaffs vices ? Do they make him com 
temptible or repulsive ? Do you ever admire him ? 
When do you like him most or least, and why ? Does 
he admit his faults ? Does he ever show remorse ? 
What are his ideas of honour, courage, and friendship ? 
Is he ever malevolent ? Is he ever unselfish ? Is he of 
good birth and upbringing ? What is his military re¬ 
putation ? Does he ever lose his presence of mind, or 
show himself at a loss, or allow anyone to get the better 
of him ? Does he show affection for any .one, or care for 
the opinion of others ? What is his vulnerable point ? 
What opinion of him is held by Prince Henry, Prince 
John, the Lord Chief Justice, Poins, Bardolph, Mis¬ 
tress Quickly ? Does he understand human nature ? 
Has he any illusions about himself ? Do any of his 
sayings ana doings and characteristics contrast strongly 
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with his age and corpulency? If so, does the contrast 
help to make him humorous ? Is it true that he is 
both witty in himself and the cause that wit is in other 
men ? Do you agree that he has a more acute intellect 
than any one else in the play ? Do you laugh at him, or 
with him, or both ? 

How does Falstaff's part in this play compare with 
his part in i Henry IV. ? Is there any change in his 
prominence, his character, his wit, or his relationship 
with Prince Henry and others ? 

Have you any great liking for Falstaff ? If so, how 
do you explain his attraction for you ? 

62. When you have written your “ character/ 1 but 
not before, turn to William Hazlitt's estimate of 
Falstaff, in Characters of Shakespeare*s Plays , and 
compare it with your own. 

63. A modem critic has lately tried to prove that the 
original of Falstaff was Shakespeare's father, and 
though our verdict must be “ not proven," the re¬ 
semblances in character are certainly interesting. 
Even if the theory is true, this unusual exhibition of 
filial piety is not unique: one of Dickens's best comic 
charsets, Mr. Micawber, is a slightly exaggerated 
portrait Of ms father. 

64. It is not surprising that the first book ever 
written about one of Shakespeare's characters (but by 
no means ttofc last) was written about Falstaff. It was 
An Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir John Falstaff\ 
by Maurice Morgann, published in 1777. Begun as an 
attempt to refute the general opinion that Falstaff was 
a coward, it developed into a study of his whole 
character and of Shakespeare's genius. The advanced 
student should certainly read this book—it has been 
reprinted by the Oxford Press—for, though not well 
arranged, it contains much shrewd and illuminating 
criticism. 

Morgann brings very numerous and ingenious argu¬ 
ments to prove that Falstaff is not a coward, Wbaf 
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is your opinion ? You must carefully consider the 
evidence before you give your answer, and especially 
the way in which Falstaff in the character of a 
“ military man " is regarded by Prince Henry, Prince 
John, the Chief Justice, Colevile, and others. Gadshill 
and Shrewsbury in Part I. must not be overlooked. 

65. Critics are even more divided about the rejection 
of Falstaff in the last scene of this play than upon the 
question of whether he is a coward or not. 

This is Hazlitt's opinion : “ The truth is, that we 
never could forgive the Prince's treatment of Falstaff. 

. . . Whatever terror the French in those days might 
have had of Henry V., yet, to the readers of poetry at. 
present, Falstaff is the better man of the two." 

Professor Dowden takes the opposite view: “ The 
same noble and disinterested loyalty to the truth of 
things renders it . . . inevitable that [Henry] Should 
disengage himself absolutely from Falstaff and the 
associates of his provisional life of careless frolic. To 
such a life an end must come ; and as no terms of 
half-acquaintance are possible with the fat knight, 
exorbitant in good-fellowship as he is, and inexhaust¬ 
ible in resources, Henry must become to Falstaff an 
absolute stranger. . . . Henry has been stem to H& 
former self, and turned him away for ever; therefore 
he can be stern to Falstaff." (What dp you think of 
“ provisional life of careless frolic " ?Y 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch quotes from the corona¬ 
tion scene, and breaks off after five lines of the King's 
“ sermon " with the comment: “ I have not the 
stomach to follow the rest of that speech. White 
hairs may not become a fool and a jester, but no more 
does a growing beard excuse a cold prig. ... I have 
often tried to make excuses for this scene. To be sure 
no excuses are needed : for a king must be a king, and 
no decent king can have a Falstaff about him. And 
Vet ... as between two mortal men of this world, 
Henry was the wronger, Falstaff the wronged. Fal- 
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staff had never consciously hurt Henry, had never— 
so far from unkindness—thought of him but kindly. 
Wisely or not—wisely, if we will—Henry had hurt 
Falstaff to death : and not for any new default, sin or 
crime ; but for continuing to be, in fault and foible, 
the very same man in whose faults and foibles he had 
delighted as a friend.” 

So the discussion continues, and all of us who know 
the scene must consciously or unconsciously take one 
side or the other. We cannot forget the publicity of 
the occasion, Henry's new-made vows, his insecure 
throne, and Falstaffs absolute irresponsibility. And 
.yet . . . Read the scenes in Henry F., given as ap¬ 
pendix to this edition, in which we hear that Falstaff 
has died of a heart “ fracted and corroborate.” Con¬ 
sider Bardolph’s outburst: 

“ Would I were with him, wheresome’er he is, either 
in heaven or in hell! ” 

and Mistress Quickly's grotesquely loyal faith : 

“ Nay, sure, he’s not in hell; he’s in Arthur’s bosom, 
if ever man went to Arthur’s bosom.” 

And compare these with Henry's dismissal: 

" I know thee not, old man : fall to thy prayers; 

How ill white hairs become a fool ana jester! . . .” 

Was the “ sermon ” necessary ? 

Finally, re-read Heniy's famous soliloquy in Part I., 
Act I., Scene ii.: 

44 I know you all, and will awhile uphold 
The unyoked humour of your idleness „ . .” 

la this soliloquy to be taken at its face-value ? If 
Henry's rejection of Falstaff is simply the completion 
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of his original plan, what are we to think of him ? Are 
you antagonized by the rejection itself, or the manner 
of it, or neither ? 

66. Say what you think of the opinions expressed 
above, and give your own opinion. 

The question has been most fully and reasonably 
treated in Dr. A. C. Bradley's The Rejection of Falstaff 
—a masterly essay by one of the greatest of Shake¬ 
spearean critics. (See page 198.) 

67. Arrange the debates suggested in section 50. 

68. Henry V. did not fulfil Shakespeare's promise to 
“ continue the story with Sir John in it," though his 
audiences were certainly not “ cloyed with fat meat." 
Several explanations of this failure have been offered. 
One is that Falstaff had run away with his creator, as 
a character in fiction will sometimes do, so that Shake¬ 
speare had to kill him off in order to get rid of him ; 
another is that the fat knight's irresistible fooling 
would have been altogether out of place in a play which 
was to be a rhetorical celebration of English victory 
over the French. Some critics maintain that because 
Falstaff had been so deeply wronged by Henry he 
could not appear in the play, for his very presence 
would destroy all the King's pretences to heroism, and 

: others think that Shakespeare had to write The Merry 
Wives of Windsor between 2 Henry IV . and Henry V., 
and so grew tired of Falstaff. Whatever may be 
thought of the last view, it is probably an authentic 
tradition that The Merry Wives was written in a fort¬ 
night, at the command of Queen Elizabeth, who 
wished to see Falstaff in love. 

The Merry Wives is unique in Shakespeare's works, 
a lively superficial farce of middle-class intrigue, and 
the Falstan of the play is not the Falstaff of Henry IV.; 
his waist measurement is still the same, but ms wit 
is sadly deficient. He is outwitted, humiliated, and 
belaboured repeatedly, and seems only a travesty of 
the real Falstafl 
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69. It is noticeable that the humorous scenes of 
Henry V. are very inferior, to those of Henry IV. f 
though fresh characters are introduced, notably the 
three captains, Fluellen, Macmorris, and Jamy. With 
Falstaff dead, the glory is departed. His followers are 
released from the prison to which Henry consigns them 
at the end of this play, but the last we hear of them is 
that Doll is in hospital, Mistress Quickly is dead, Nym 
and Bardolph are hanged, and Pistol, cudgelled by 
Fluellen, complains that he is growing old, and there is 
nothing for him to do but turn thief. Gadshill, Poins, 
and Peto have vanished—how, we are not told. 

70. Think over the relationship between the 
humorous scenes and the historical scenes in this play. 
Are they closely connected ? Which are more import¬ 
ant to the play ? Would either group gain if the other 
were omitted ? Does Part II. differ from Part I. on 
any of these points ? 

71. The question trf Falstaff's dismissal and death 
brings us inevitably to the question of Prince Henry's 
character, and opinions of him differ greatly. To the 
Elizabethans he was undoubtedly a great national 
hero, whose youthful “ wildness " only made his 
character more human and his later achievements 
more glorious. It is notable that he is the only one of 1 
Shakespeare's English kings who achieves material 
success. He has been acclaimed by many critics as 
Shakespeare's “ ideal man of action," and " the heroic 
representative of English national greatness," “ not 
faultless, but a man of noble character." Indeed, 
Professor Dowden goes so far as to say that Henry V, 
is what Shakespeare would have tried to become 
himself if there had not been a side to his character 
which acknowledged closer affinity with Hamlet than 
with Henry." Mr. John Masefield and other critics 
maintain that Henry is a cad, insincere, cold, and 
calculating, whose success is due simply to his lack of 
scruple and essentially commonplace character; that 
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he is entirely selfish,; that he broke Falstaff’s heart, 
helped to break his father's, and then secured his 
throne and made his military reputation by embark¬ 
ing on the French war, which was morally unjusti¬ 
fiable and which cost the lives of thousands of 
innocent men. 

What is your opinion ? Do you accept either of the 
extreme views, or do you think that the truth lies 
between them ? If you know Henry V., you should 
consider Henry's character as a whole, but remember 
that we are mainly concerned with him as he appears in 
Henry IV., Part II. His relationships with his father 
and Falstaff in this play are particularly interesting, 
and it is worth considering whether they are different 
from what they were in Part I., and whether Shake¬ 
speare is preparing Henry for the rdle of national hero 
which he is to assume in Henry V. 

72. Henry V. 's “ conscience was ever his accomplice, 
not his guide.” Do you think that this is true of 
Henry as he appears in this play ? 

73. The attempt to estimate a character in a play 
is an interesting and profitable exercise. In making 
it, your general impression should always be taken 
into account, but a reasoned estimate can be formed 

. only after full consideration of— 

! a) What he does. 
b) What he says. 

c) What other characters say about him. 
Under the last heading it is essential that the speaker’s 
feelings towards him should also be considered. Sin¬ 
cere praise from an enemy, for instance, is of more 
value than sincere praise from a friend, while an 
enemy's detraction is always open to suspicion. 

When you are writing a character-sketch it is of the 
very greatest importance that you should support your 
statements by exact references to the play or by brief 
quotations. The use of quotations is an art worth 
cultivating. 
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74. We see rather less of Henry IV. in this play than 
in Part I., and see him only as a broken man, worn out 
by the anxieties of his position and dying before his 
time. The line with which he opens the first play, 
“ So shaken as we are, so wan with care,” is the key to 
his feeling throughout that play and this. He retains 
all the cunning and the power of decisive action which 
mark the Bolingbroke of Richard //., he is still suc¬ 
cessful, cold, ana unscrupulous, and his courage and 
will-power fail only when his son seems to conspire 
with approaching death; but he has paid too dearly 
for his success. He might echo Lady Macbeth : 

Nought’s had, all’s spent, 

Where our desire is got without content.” 

When he is dying, and reconciled to his son at last, 
he can make his confession : 


' God knows, my son, 


ray son, 
indirect, 


crooked ways 


By w£aat by-paths and ir . 

I prown: and I myself know well 

Bow ttohblesome it sat upon my head.” 


< . * * 

TJt&fe wrong he confesses has been fully revenged 
upon hinvbnt It makes no change in his character. 
His last speech to his son shows him still the “ poli¬ 
tician : 

. . . had a purpose now 
To lead out many to the Holy Land, 

Lest rest and lying still might make them look 
Too near into my state.” 


{The crusade by which he was to atone for his sin in 
usurping the throne would serve also to make his seat 
on that throne more secure.) 


"Therefore, my Harry, ». * # 

He it thy course to busy giddy minds 

W 5 th foreign quarrels; mat action, hence borne out, 

•Msy waste die memory of the former days.” 
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How thoroughly and effectively his son followed 
this advice is shown in Henry V. 

75. Compare the part taken by Henry IV. in this 
play with his part in 1 Henry IV. 

76. If we are to choose any one as the King’s chief 
opponent in this play, it must be Richard Scroop, 
Archbishop of York. Shakespeare has done full jus¬ 
tice to the prelate, who seems (historically) to have 
raised the rebellion only from a disinterested concern 
for the nation’s welfare, and who was executed, after 
a hurried mockery of a trial, in spite of the emphatic 
protests of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Some critics have condemned Shakespeare for not 
making it plain in some way that he was disgusted 
with the treachery of Prince John and Westmoreland 
in Act IV. What would you say to this ? 

77. Northumberland has only a minor part in this 
play, as in the preceding one, and again his part is 
wholly dishonourable. His rank and power should 
make him the leader of the rebels, but he yields that 
place very readily to a far better man than himself, 
the Archbishop of York. Though his part in the 
action is so slight, however, his character is very fully 
revealed in the two scenes in which he appears, and is 
-well worth study. 

Craftiness is his most obvious characteristic: it is 
likely enough that had Hotspur lived he would have 
thought his father as “ vile*’ a "politician" as the 
King; but Northumberland lacks Henry's courage and 
strength of will, and this is his undoing. Consider the 
way in which he receives the true report of Shrews¬ 
bury ; his “ flux of words " and use of metaphor; his 
" strained passion ”; and Lady Percy's indictment of 
him in Act II., Scene iii.; his “ ancient oversights ”; 
his s pe ech at the end of that scene ; the Archbishop’s 
referehc£"'to him at the beginning of Act IV., Scene r. ;■ 
and the report of his final defeat in Act IV„ Scene iv. 
(He was killed in the battle; Lord Bardolph was 
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fatally wounded.) Then write two or three para¬ 
graphs on his character, comparing him with Henry 
IV. and with Hotspur. 

It may be added that Shakespeare has not been 
unfair to the historical Northumberland. 

78. A number of new comic characters appear in 
this play, serving as foils to Falstaff now that Prince 
Hal spends less time in his company, and some old 
friends reappear. Pistol, with his sounding, meaning¬ 
less rhetoric, is a fine stage-character, and caricatures 
a type of Elizabethan tavern haunter and “swaggerer.” 
He makes an interesting comparison with the Captain 
Bobadil of Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour . 
No doubt Mistress Quickly, too, is studied from life, 
and a delightful study she is, with her kindliness and 
loquacity and mental and moral confusions. Peto 
remains insignificant as in Part I., but we hear a good 
deal more of Bardolph, Falstaffs drunken, faithful, 
fiery-complexioned servant. The pert and diminu¬ 
tive page makes a comical contrast to Falstaff on the 
stage, and Doll Tearsheet is a masterpiece in little. 
One of her remarks to Falstaff has been much quoted 
for the truth of its unexpected pathos :' 

44 Come, Fll be friends with thee. Jack: thou art 
going to the wars ; and whether I shall ever see thee 
again or no, there is nobody cares.” 

“ The Falstaff scenes are all wonderful,” says Mr. 
Masefield, “That in which the drunken Pistol is 
driven downstairs is the finest tavern scene ever 
written.” If there is any which approaches this, it 
must be Act II., Scene iv., of the First Part, the famous 
scene in which Falstaff describes his fight with the 
“ men in buckram.” 

79. Maurice Morgann suggests that there is rivalry 
between Falstaff and Poins for the Prince's friendship. 
Can fon find any evidence for or against this ? Is 
Poins ihe Prince's companion, or Fabtaff's ? 
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80. Close to Falstaff we must rank Shallow and 
Silence as great comic creations. It is difficult to 
conceive any one more inane, more ludicrous in his 
harmless, babbling senility, than Shallow, who boasts 
so proudly of a riotous youth which his imagination 
has invented. Yet Silence is even more foolish than 
his cousin. The scenes in which these two appear 
are conceived in the truest spirit of comedy, full of 
humour and the exhibition of folly, yet not merely 
satirical or farcical. They are rich with a wise and 
genial knowledge of humanity, and “ the perfect 
poetry of English country life." The talk about 
people now dead or very old, and Falstaffs speech* 
“ Aye, Master Shallow, we have heard the chimes at 
midnight," touch the broad comedy of the scenes with 
a sense of the transience of human life, as the drinking 
scene in Twelfth Night is illumined by Feste's songs. 

81. Compare Shallow with Silence, or Falstaff and 

Shallow with Sir Toby and Sir Andrew in Twelfth 
Night . t 

82. Do you know any other Shakespearean 
characters who might be compared with Falstaff or 
Shallow or Silence ? 

83. The two parts of Henry IV., which may be re¬ 
garded as one play in ten acts, are the best of Shake* 
speare's historical plays, and were the last he wrote 
except Henry V ., which is marred by hurried and 
inferior workmanship, and Henry VIit., which is his 
only in part. 

Passing over the three parts of Henry VI., to which 
he contributed little, we find that the histories which 
he had already written were Richard III., King John , 
and Richard II. The first was a tragedy in the 
rhetorical manner of Christopher Marlowe, with whom 
he had probably been working. King John , the most 
inaccurate and most badly constructed of the histories* 
contained some powerful scenes and introduced a 
comic element in the character of Philip Faulconbridge. 
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Richard II., “ an almost purely lyrical drama, swift 
and .simple,” was purely tragic. Apart from the 
scene of Clarence’s murder in Richard III., none of 
these plays contained any prose. In its perfect 
blending of comedy and tragedy, its free use of prose, 
its characterization and dramatic power, its creative 
humour and the vitality of many of the minor as well 
as the important personages, Henry IV. represents a 
great advance upon the plays which had gone be¬ 
fore, and shows Shakespeare working in the maturity 
of his power. He never wrote comedy better than 
that of the Falstaff scenes, though in tragic power 
the historical scenes are far surpassed by his great 
tragedies, Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, and King Lear, 
and the wonderful last act of Antony and Cleopatra. 

84. In Henry IV. Shakespeare established, though 
he did not invent, a method of writing historical drama 
or fiction which has been followed by very many 
writers, including most historical novelists. Can you 
see what this method is ? 

85. Write a note on Shakespeare’s use of prose, blank 
verse, and rhyme in Henry IV., Part II. 

86. Compare Henry IV., Part II. , with King John or 
with a modem chronicle play which you know (see 
page 198), dealing with construction, plot and sub-plot, 
characterization, style, and the extent to which the 
“ atmosphere of the past ” is conveyed. 

87. In recent times the Second Part of Henry IV. 
has been decidedly less popular than the First Part. 
How would you explain this ? 

88. Writing of Shakespeare’s chronicle plays, a 
modem historian has said, " National unity was to 
Shakespeare the one supreme condition of national 
greatness." Illustrate this from Richard II.—Henry 
IV.—Henry V. 

89. It is obvious that when a dramatist writes a 
historical play he must adapt his material to the needs 
•Of the stage, and any slight alterations of fact which he 
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makes are fully justified if the total impression con¬ 
veyed is fairly true to history. A play which tries to 
be a text-book will certainly be a failure as a play4 *' 

In 2 Henry IV. Shakespeare aimed at securing 
unity of interest in the historical scenes. Has he 
secured it ? 

The reign was even more troubled, and Henry more 
harassed, than appears from the play, for many events 
are passed over in silence.* Shakespeare's actual 
departures from fact are not numerous, and we may 
note all that are of any importance : 

(a) The Archbishop's rising (1405) is made to 
follow immediately after Shrewsbury (1403). 
(fl) Northumberland flees to Scotland before, 
stead of after, the Archbishop’s execution. 

{c) Glendower’s death, assigned by Holinshed to 
1408-9, is reported in Act III., Scene i. (1405), 
and there is no mention of Prince Henry’s, 
long campaign against him. 

(d) The events of several years are compressed into 
a few years in Act V.: the defeat of the Arch¬ 
bishop (1405), the defeat of Northumberland 
(1408), the triple-flood in the Thames (1411),, 
and Henry’s death (1413). 

What is the dramatic value of these changes ? 

90. The following extract from Holinshed's 
Chronicles f should be carefully compared with Act 
IV., Scenes i. and ii. What has Shakespeare omitted, 
added, and altered, and for what purpose ? Has he 
used the actual words of the original at any point in 
this scene, as he does occasionally ? (The extracts in 

•There was trouble from the very first. “The reign opens 
With a series of recriminations among those who had pulled down 
Richard. Richard was alive—in Cheshire; no, in Wales; no, in 
Scotland—it did not matter where; at any rate, March was alive. 
At Henry's first Parliament there were twenty gages of battle on the 
floor at once, flung at each other by fierce rival barons; * traitor ’ 
and ‘ treason * were shouted across the 4 floor of the House.*" 
C R. L. Fletcher. 

t*For a convenient edition of Holinshed, see p. 199* 
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this and the following section are given as in the 
original, except that the long “ s ” is not used.) 

•* When the earle of Westmorland perceiued the force of 
the aduersaries, and that they laie still and attempted not 
to come forward vpon him, he subtillie deuiscd how to 
quaile their purpose ; and foorthwith dispatched mes¬ 
sengers vnto the archbishop to vnderstand the cause as it 
were of that great assemblie, and for what cause (con- 
trarie to the kings peace) they came in a[r]mour. The 
archbishop answered, that he toolce nothing in hand 
against the kings peace, but that whatsoeuer he did, 
tended rather to aduance the peace and quiet of the com¬ 
mon-wealth, than otherwise; and where he and his companie 
were in armes, it was for feare of the king, to whom he 
could haue no free accesse, by reason of such a multitude of 
flatterers as were about him ; and therefore he mainteined 
that his purpose to be good & profitable, as well for the 
king himselfe, as for the realme, if men were willing to 
vnderstand a truth : & herewith he shewed foorth a 
scroll, in which the articles were written wherof before ye 
haue heard. 

“The messengers, returning to the earle of Westmor¬ 
land, shewed him what they had heard & brought from the 
archbishop. When he had read the articles, he shewed 
in word and countenance outwardly that he liked of the 
archbishops holie and vertyous intent and purpose; 
promising that he and his wcflUd prosecute the same in 
assisting the archbishop, who, reioising hereat, gaue credit 
to the earle, and persuaded the earle marshall (against his 
will as it were) to go with him to a place appointed for 
them to commune togither. Here, when they were met 
with like number on either part, the articles were read 
ouer, and, without anie more adoo, the earle of Westmor¬ 
land and those that were with him agreed to doo their 
best, to see that a reformation might be had, according 
to the same. 

" The earle of Westmorland, vsing more policie than the 
rest; ‘ Well * (said he) 1 then our trauell is come to the 
wished end; and where our people haue beene long in 
armour, let them depart home to their woonted trades 
and occupations: m the meane time let vs dxinke 
togither in signe of agreement, that the people on both 
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sides maie see it, and know that it is true that we be light 
at a point.* 

" They had no sooner shaken hands togither, but that 
a knight was sent streight waies from the archbishop, to 
bring word to the people that there was peace concluded ; 
commanding ech man to laie aside his armes, and to 
resort home to their houses. The people, beholding such 
tokens of peace, as shaking of hands and drinking togither 
of the lords in loumg manner, they being alreadie wearied 
with the vnaccustomed trauell of warre, brake vp their 
field and returned homewards ; but, in the meane time, 
whilest the people of the archbishops side withdrew awaie, 
the number of the contrarie part increased, according to 
order giuen by the earle of Westmorland ; and yet the 
archbishop perceiued not that he was deceiued, vntill the 
earle of Westmerland arrested both him and the earle 
marshall, with diuerse other. Thus saith Walsingham. *' 

91. In the same way, the following passage from 
The Famous Victories of Henrye the Fyfth should be 
compared with Act V., Scene v., so that you may see the 
extent of Shakespeare's indebtedness to the original, 
and the value of the alterations and additions he has 
made. 

[Enter Knights raunging.] 

Tom . Gogs wounds, the King is dead. 

lock . Dead, then gogs Wood, we shall all be kings. 

Ned. Gogs wounds, I shall be Lord chiefe Iustice 
Of England. 

Tom . Why how, are you broken out of prison ? 

Ned. Gogs wounds, how the villaine stinkes. 
lock . Why what wil become of th6e now ? 

Fye vpon him, how the rascall stinkes. 

Theefe. Marry I will go and serueony maister againe. 
Tom. Gogs blood, doost think that he wil haue any 
such 

Scab’d knaue as thou art ? what man he is a king now. 

Ned. Hold th6e, heres a couple of Angels for th£e. 

And get th6e gone, for the King wil not be long 
Before he come this way ; 

And hereafter I wil tel the king of th6e. [Exit Theefe.] 
lock . Oh how it did me good, to s6e the king 
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When he was crowned : 

Me thoughte his seate was like the figure of heauen, 

And his person like vnto a God. 

Ned . But who would haue thought. 

That the king would haue changde his countenance so ? 

lock. Did you not see with what grace 
He sent his embassage into France ? to tel the French- 
king 

That Harry of England hath sent for the Crowne, 

And Harry of England wil haue it. 

Tom. But twas a litle to make the people beleeuc. 

That he was sorie for his fathers death. 

[The Trumpet sounds.] 
Ned . Gogs wounds, the king comes. 

Let all stand aside. 

[Enter the King with the Archbishop and the Lord of 

lock. How do you my Lord ? 

Ned. How now Harry ? 

Tut my Lord, put away these dumpes. 

You are a king, and all the realme is yours : 

What man, do you not remember the old sayings. 

You know I must be Lord chiefe Iustice of England, 
Trust me my lord, me thinks you are very much changed. 
And tis but with a litle sorrowing, to make folkes beleeue 
The death of your father greeues you. 

And tis nothing so. 

Hen. V . I prethee Ned, mend thy manners. 

And be more modester in thy tekrmes, 

For my vnfeined gr6efe is not to be ruled by thy flattering 
And dissembling talke, thou saist I am changed. 

So I am indeed, and so must thou be, and that quickly. 
Or else I must cause th6e to be chaunged. 

lock. Gogs wounds, how like you this ? 

Sownds tis not so sw^ete as Musicke. 

Tom, I trust we have not offended your grace no way. 
Hen. V. Ah Tom, your former life gr6eues me. 

And makes me to abando & abolish your company for 
euer. 

And therfore not vpd pain of death to approch my 
presence 

By ten miles space, then if I heare wel of you. 

It may be I wu do somewhat for you, 
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Otherwise looke for no more fauour at my hands. 

Then at any other mans : And therefore be gone. 

We haue no other matters to talke on. 

[Exeunt Knights.'] 

Now my good Lord Archbishop of Canterbury ? 

What say you to our Embassage into France ? 

The Famous Victories is reprinted in the last volume 
of the Cambridge Shakespeare . 

92. The Duke of Marlborough is reported to have 
said that he learned his English history from Shake¬ 
speare. What would be the chief advantages and 
disadvantages of this method of learning history, and 
the chief defects in his knowledge of the reign of 
Henry IV. ? 

93. A modem critic has maintained that the dis¬ 
appearance of the “ aside ” from our drama is a gain, 
and that of the soliloquy a loss. Do you agree with 
this ? What are the arguments against the soliloquy ? 
What are its merits ? 

Do you think that there is any connection between 
the abandonment of “ aside " and soliloquy, and the 
change to the modem “ picture-stage ” from the 
Elizabethan stage, in which the audience were on three 
sides of the actors ? 

94. Some of the most interesting variants in the 
text (see page 147) are given below (pages 188-191). 
Study these carefully in their context, compare them 
with the readings in this edition where these are 
different, and decide which you prefer. 

Readings from the Quarto (Q.) of 1600 and the First 
Folio (F.i) of 1623 are given exactly as in the original, 
except that the long “ s ” is not used. The names in 
the second column are those of editors and critics. 
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Folio and Quarto 

Act I., Scene xii., lines 36-41. 
L. Bar. Yes, if this present 
quality of warre, 

Indeed the instant action : 

a cause on foot, 

Liues so in hope : As in an 
early Spring, 

We see th’ appearing buds, 
which to proue fruite, 
Hope giue not so much 
Warrant, as Dispaire ' 
That Frosts will bite them. 
(F.i). 


Lines 36-55 do not appear 
inQ. 


% 


II. ii. 102. 

Pain. Letter . Iohn Falstaffe 
Knight: (Euery man ... 
Kings poore Cdsin, Sir. 
Prince . Nay, they will be 
. . . Prince of Wales, 
greeting. 

Pain. Why this is a certifi¬ 
cate. 

Prince „ Peace. I will •«. 
breuUie. 

Pain , Sure he meanes ..« 

Sir Iohn, with all Europe. 

188 


Emendations 


Yes, if this present quality 
of war 

Impede the instant act; a 
cause on foot 

lives so in hope . . . 

(Pope). 

Yes, in this present quality 
of war. 

Indeed of instant action. 
A cause . . . (Johnson). 

Yes, if this prescient quality 
of war 

Induc’d the instant action 
. . . (Monck Mason). 

Yes ;—if this present 

quality of war,— 

(Indeed the instant action, 
a cause on foot,) 

lives . . , (Knight). 

Yes, in this present quality 
of war: 

Indeed the instant act and 
cause on foot 

Jjhres . . . (Collier). 

See page 43. The Globe 
Shakespeare , followed in 
this edition, gives the 
reading of the letter to 
Poins, an arrangement 
suggested by Hanmer. 
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Folio and Quarto 

My Lord, I will steepe 

* . . . eateit (F. i). 

Poynes . Iohn Falstaffe 
Knight, euery man . . * 
Kings poore cosin, sir. 

Prince . Nay they will be 
. . . prince of Wales, 
greeting. 

Poynes. Why this is a 
certificate. 

Prince . Peace. I will . . . 
breuitie. 

Poynes . He sure meanes 
... sir Iohn with all 
Europe. 

Poynes. My Lord, He steep 
T . . eate it (Q.). 

II. ii. 108. 

a borrowed cap (F. i). 

a borowed cap (Q.). 

II. iv. 368. 

Host. Oh . . . runne good 
Dol. [Exeunt.] 

(F, ’ 45 ^ » 

Host. O . . . runne good 
Doll, come, she comes 
blubberd, yea ! will you 
come Doll ? [Exeunt.] 

«•>. 

III. i. 30. 

Then happy Jx>we, lye 
downe (F. 1). 

then (happy) low lie downe 

' (Q). * 


Emendations 


a borrower's ca 


;ap 

(Warburton). 


Host. O . . . come (Doll 
comes blubbered) yea, . . . 
Doll ? (Dyce). 

Host. O . . . run good 
Doll. 

Bard. Come. 

Host. She comes blubbered. 
Bard. Yea . . . Doll ? 

(Vaughan). 


Then, happy lowly clown 
(Warburton). 
Then, happy low-lie-down. 

(Coleridge). 
Then happy bo^lie down t 
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Folio and Quarto Emendations 

JV. i. 71-72. 

And we enforc’d from our . . . most quiet sphere . .. 

mosf quiet there, (Warburton). 

By the rough torrent of . . . chair . . . (Collier). 
Occasion (F. 1). ... haven . . . 

(Keightley). 

These lines do not appear 
in the Quarto. 

IV. V. 145-149. 

If I affect it more, . . . Let me no more from 

Then as your honour, and this obedience rise, 
as your renowne. This prostrate and exterior 

Lqfc me no more from this bending, which 

obedience rise, My most inward true and 

Which my most inward duteous spirit teacheth 
true and duteous spirit . . . (M. A. Bayfield). 

Teacheth this prostrate 
and exterior bending, 

God witnesse with me (Q.). 

. . . Obedience rise. 

Which my most true, and 
inward duteous Spirit... 

Heauen witnesse with me 

. (F- x). 

V. 1. 14. 

head-land (F. 1). l u hade land ” is land on a 

hade land (Q.). hillside; u headland ” is 

the strip of unploughed 
land, in which the plough 
is turned at the ends of 
furrows.) 

The following passage from the Appendix, page 207, 
is Included here because Theobald's inspired suggestion 
is deservedly the most famous of all Shakespearean 
emendations. 
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Folio and Quarto 

Henry V., II. iii. 16. 

His nose was as sharpe as a 
pen : 

For when I saw him fumble 
with the sheetes, 

And talk of floures, and 
smile vpo his fingers ends 
I knew there was no way 
but on (Q. i) (1600). 
for after I saw him fumble 
with the Sheets, and play 
with Flowers, and smile 
vpon his fingers end, I 
knew there was but one 
way : for his Nose was 
as sharpe as a Pen, and 
a Table of greene fields 
(F. 1). 


Emendations 


. . . for his nosejjfeas as 
sharp as a peftimM a* 
babbled of gr$fiii fields 
(Theobald). 

. . . and a* talked of green 
fields (Anon.). 

. . . upon a table of green 
fells (Malone). 

(— a tablet, pocket-book, 
bound with green skip.) 

... on a table of 0 een 
freese (Collier). 

(— a table covered with 
green baize.) 


95. When Shakespeare’s work is studied as a whole, 
from Richard III . (1592-93 (?)) to The Tempest (1611), 
it is seen that his advance in characterization and 
dramatic power is accompanied by a fairly consistent 
development in style. The difference in style between 
his late and his early work is so clearly marked that it 
shows approximately the date of composition of a play, 
and The Tempest , or King Lear (1605-6), could no 
more be regarded as an early work, than Love’s Labour's 
Lost (1594 (?))*or Julius Ccesar (1509), could be dated 
later in his career as a dramatist, ft would be absurd, 
however, to try to prove from the verse that one of two 
plays written at about the same time, say, 2 Henry IV * 
and Much Ado about Nothing , was written later than 
the other. 

In Shakespeare’s early work prose is almost entirely 
absent: the verse is fluent and facile, but stiff ana 
lacking in variety, and the unit is the line, for there 
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is nearly always a distinct pause at the end of the line. 
Rhyming stanzas and couplets are numerous, and so 
are plays upon words. The general impression is that 
the words bulk more than the thought behind them. 

In the plays of the so-called “ middle period,” about 
the end of the sixteenth century, we find that prose is 
used freely; the verse has gained greatly in variety and 
power ; unstopped lines and light endings* are becom¬ 
ing steadily more numerous, while rhymes have almost 
disappeared and plays upon words occur less frequently. 
There is generally an even balance between thought and 
expression. This maturity of style reaches its per¬ 
fection in Jtdius Cczsar (1599), in which the expression 
is lucid and the verse sonorous and memorable. 

But when Shakespeare passed on to write the great 
tragedies, which are his crowning achievement, he had 
to break the mould of this limited perfection. The 
growing complexity and pressure and profundity of 
his thought shows in the altered style. The words are 
overloaded with ideas, the verse becomes more free 
and irregular, until sometimes it approaches prose ; 
broken metaphors are packed closely; and the increase 
in unstopped lines and light endings is accompanied 
by a great increase in double endingsf also. 

96. Henry IV., Part II., belongs unmistakably to 
the “ middle period.” It contains none of Shake¬ 
speare's greatest poetry, to which indeed neither 
subject nor treatment readily lends itself, and its best 
passages hardly equal those of Henry IV., Part /.; but 

* Unstopped Unas : lines in which there is no pause at the end, 
the sense running on unbroken into the next line. This running-on 
, is called cniambement. 

Light endings : the use of weak unstressed monosyllables, such as 
tfotand, at the end of a line. 

f Double (or feminine) endings : the use of a redundant syllable 
at the end of a line; e.g . The Tempest, III. ii. 143: 

“ Be not afeard: the isle is full of noi/ses, 

Sounds'and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt/not .’ 9 
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the verse is that of a great poet and dramatist, and 
there are memorable lines : 

" O God ! that one might read the book of fate. 

And see the revolution of the times 
Make mountains level, and the continent. 

Weary of solid firmness, melt itself 
Into the sea !—” 

“ A naked subject to the weeping clouds 
And waste for churlish winter’s tyranny.” 

The difference in the style of the later plays may be 
seen very clearly if the King's speech upon sleep 
(page 61, lines 5-31) is compared with the famous 
passage in Macbeth , Act II., Scene ii.: 

Macbeth . Mcthought I heard a voice cry, “ Sleep no 
more ! 

Macbeth does murder sleep,” the innocent sleep, 

Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of care, 

The death of each day's life, sore labour's bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second course. 

Chief nounsher in life's feast,— 

Lady M. What do you mean ? 

Macbeth. Still it cried, “Sleep no more!” to all the 
house ; 

** Glamis hath murdered sleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more ; Macbeth shall sleep no more.” 

And the cadence of these beautiful lines from The 
Tempest , Act III., Scene ii., is still more strikingly 
different from that of the verse in Henry IV .: 

Caliban. Be not afeard; the isle is full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears, and sometimes voices 
That, if I then had waked after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again : and then, in dreaming. 

The clouds methought would open and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me, that, when I waked, 

I cried to dream again. 

( 2 , 968 ) X93 13 
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97. What passages of verse in 2 Henry IV. have 
appealed most strongly to you ? 

98. What do you think was Shakespeare’s purpose 
in writing Act V., Scene iv. ? Perhaps the best way of 
considering this is to ask yourself in what way the 
play would lose, if at all, by the omission of this 
scene. 

99. The Falstaff scenes in Henry IV., Parts I. and 
//., and Henry V., have several times been separated 
from the historical scenes and put together for pub¬ 
lication in a book ojr performance as a play. What 
are the advantages hnd the disadvantages of this ? 

xoo. One of the best ways of getting to know and 
love a play of Shakespeare’s is to act in a full dress 
performance"of it, or even better, perhaps, to produce 
it. Failing this, a great deal of enjoyment may be had 
tern more or less impromptu form-room acting, which 
certainly gives players and audience an opportunity 
of using their imaginations in Elizabethan fashion. 
Another way is to picture yourself playing Falstaff, 
say, br Henry IV., or another leading character in one 
of the important scenes, and imagine how you would 
speak your “ lines,” what movements and gestures 
would be most natural and expressive, and what would 
be your attitude and position with regard to the other 
characters at various stages of the action. 

In this, as indeed in all silent reading of poetry, you 
should “ read aloud in vour mind ’"-—hear the sound of 
the words as well as follow the thought—because it is 
Impossible to appr&jiate all the beauty and meaning of 
poetry unless you hear the sound. 

; If you Vould tather be producer than actor, erect the 
stkge your mind, picture your stage-setting, and 
thenl&tthe play go forward. At first you may have 
to treat the players like puppets, showing them where 
tb stand and when to move, but after you have had 
practice at this they will Sometimes come, to life and 
play out a^qene without your help. This gives a new 
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and vivid reality to the play, and is much more in¬ 
teresting and exciting than the cinema. 

101. “ It is in the highest degree unphilosophic to „ 

call language or diction the dress of our thoughts* *. { 

It is the incarnation of our thoughts/'—Wlj&jAM 
Wordsworth. 

What connection is there between this and what has 
been said in the previous section about the sound of 
poetry ? 

102. Methods of staging Shakespeare's plays have 
varied enormously. In his own day performances at 
the Globe and other public theatres were given in day¬ 
light, with no scenery, no front curtain, and no in¬ 
tervals. The audience was on three sides of the stage. 
The players wore expensive Elizabethan dresses, anid 
there were movable properties on the stage—a grassy 
bank, for instance, or a well-head. The curtailed 
recess under the gallery at the back could be rmpe 
elaborately “ set," and was much used. 

It is unlikely, however, that these popular perform¬ 
ance's remained as bare as they are commonly im¬ 
agined. They must surely have been influenced by 
the elaborate lighting^scenery, and effects of the Court 
productions, and it is hardly credible that, even with 
the partial break in stage tradition under the Com¬ 
monwealth, the modem 4i picture-stage ” appeared 
after the Restoration of 1660 without any preliminary 
developments in that direction* 

Shakespearean productions became more ,and more 
elaborate up to the end of last century, when the play 
was sometimes lost in expensive sofenery and “histariP 
cally accurate ” costumes; but lately there has been a 
return to simplicity, and amateurs especiaflyh^Vefoiind 
the advantages of a stage simply hung with curtains. 

Arrange a debate, or write an essay, on the subject: 
That it is better to perform Shakespeare's plays with, 
scenery than with a curtained stage. Think this over 
carefully, and remember that scenery should never be 
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an end in itself, but simply a means of helping the 
audience to appreciate the play. 

103. Shakespeare's plays were usually performed “in 
modem dress," that is, in costumes of the time of the 
performance, until the eighteenth century. What was 
apparently the first systematic attempt to dress plays 
“ 111 the habits of the times ” was begun at Drury Lane 
Theatre, under David Garrick's management, by a 
performance of Henry IVPart II., 011 November 3, 
1762. This attempt, which has only recently been 
pointed out by Mr. Donald T. Mackintosh (Times 
Literary Supplement, Aug. 25,1927), was not received 
with any .great enthusiasm at the time, but the idea 
was gradually adopted, and has long been the ac¬ 
cepted custom of the theatre. 

Redfently, however. Sir Barry Jackson of the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre has revived the idea 
of Shakespeare “ in modem dress," and performances 
of Hamlet , Cymbeline , Othello , and other plays have 
been given with the actors in twentieth-century 
costume. Could Henry IV. be performed in this way ? 
If not, how does it differ from Hamlet or Othello ? 
What do you think of the idea in general ? 

104. “ If some enchanter should offer to recover for 
me a single hour of the irrecoverable past, I think I 


should choose to be placed among the audience of the 
Globe Theatre^ "in or about the y^tr 1600, with lib¬ 
erty to run Wpd between the acts and interview 
Ae^author-a^torrm^nager, Master Shakespeare, in his 
."Iraptgioom. . . 4 There is nothing more difficult than 
tOTorih a vivid and satisfactory picture of the material 
under which Shakespeare worked; and 
r tl^^ATOxhing more fascinating than the attempt to 
Archer: The Old Drama and the 

„. Wnte a short story in which, in a dream, or by some 
magical process, William Archer's wish is granted to 


yon, 
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105. “ ‘ Now I just want you to tell me, did you ever 
hear anybody talk poetry ? I never did—that is, only 
once/ and Maria paused conscientiously,* when I was 
t*iken over a lunatic asylum by the wife of a doctor who 
lived there. She pointed out a little old woman who 
thought she was Bacon—I mean, of course, the man 
who thought he wrote Shakespeare/ Maria explained 
with some forbearance, as I looked puzzled, ‘ and she 
re< ited some very nice poetry to us, quite as good as 
Shakespeare I thought/ she added critically; * she 
said a good deal m poetiy about the porridge, she had 
for breakfast always being burnt, and I couldn't help 
thinking how much better it would have ^founded 111 
prose, poor thing. And I must say even when I hear 
Shakespeare he doesn't sound natural, and I can't 
really say I like him unless he is covered by scenery. 
But what I do feel is he's so respectable—nearly as 
respectable as the Bible. That is the reason I always 
take Diana to Shakespeare ; he is so safe. One always 
knows what he is going to say. And then, too, one is 
always so glad when he's over, and quite ready to go 
home, and one never really cares if they get each other 
in the end or not, and that makes it so nice about one's 
w r raps and things, for one can begin to put them on 
before* the end. But I can't make Samuel go to 
Shakespeare. He got him as aprize&t school, and he 
used to have to fead him to his father of an evening 
when he was sleepy, that is, whetf Sratpfcl was sleepy, 
and he's hated him ever since* Still, I can't i&mk 
what schools and children would do without Sbalgg* 
speare, can you? "' * ' 

Does this passage remind you of airy <^&xpet©r 0^ 
2 Henry IV. ? What do you think-of the and of 

the ideas ? 

If you would like to hear more of Maria's opinions 
you will find them in Mrs. John Lane's book, Accord¬ 
ing to Maria. 
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FURTHER READING 

(This list is made fairly extensive m the hope that 
some of the books named may be available ) 

106. For Fuller Understanding: 

Shakespeare: Richard II, i Henry IV., 
Henry V , (T.E.S.) 

107. For Comparison: 

Shakespeare : King John. (T E S ) 

Halcott Glover : Wat Tyler. (Broadway 
House,} 

Bernard Shaw : Saint Joan. (Constable ) 

, John Drinkwater: Oliver Cromwell. (Sidg- 
wick and Jackson.) 

108. For Criticism: 

A. C. Bradley : The Rejection of Fahtaff 
in Oxford Lectures on Poetry (Mac¬ 
millan ) 

W. Hazlitt: Characters of Shakespeare s 
Plays. (Everyman, and World’s Clas¬ 
sics.) 

E. Dowden : Shakespeare ; His Mind and 
Art. (KegaiiPaul) 

J. Masefield :' Shakespeare. (Home Uni- 
vimStv Library.) 

109. For th^ibet^n Backgr ound: 

Allardyte Nicoll: British Drama. (Harrap.) 
* , Lambom and Harrifion.: - Shakespeare, the 

Man and his Stage. (Oxford Press ) 

/ * K. Chambers: The Elizabethan Stage. 

The standard work. (Oxford Press.) 

■ ’ J. D. Wilson : Life in Shakespeare’s Eng- 

, land. (Cambridge Press.) 

Ito. For the Historical Background: 

G. M. Trevelyan : A History of England. 
(Longmans, Green, and Co.) 
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C. R. L. Fletcher: An Introductory His¬ 
tory of England. Vol. I. (Murray.) 

Allardyce Nicoll : Holinshed* s Chronicle 
as used in Shakespeare*s Plays . (Every¬ 
man Library.) 


MODEL THEATRES 

If you like making models, ,vou would enjoy con¬ 
structing a model theatre qf wood and cardboard. It 
can be as simple or aselaborate m you please, and may 
be of two kinds. < 

1. A Modern Stage , with a painted stage setting for 
any scene in Henry IV., and painted cut-out figures— 
and electric lighting from “ pea-bulbs " and a pocket 
lamp battery if you wish ! 

2. An Elizabethan Public Theatre. This is more 
difficult and much more interesting, and will enable 
you to realize more clearly than anything else the con¬ 
ditions under which Shakespeare and his company 
worked. The necessary information can be collected 
from such learned volumes as Shakespeare*s England , 
or can be found ready to hand, with full instructions 
and diagrams, in a book which makes a useful addition 
to the school^ library: The Banpside Stage Book, 
H. W. Whanslaw/ (Wells Gandn^|)arton and Co., 


fQRM ROOM ACTING 

When you have read the whole of Et$H& IT., and 
studied it a little, you may like "to try tips way of 
acting some of the scenes. 

Elect leaders from the form, and make each of them 
responsible for one of the scenes or groups of scenes 
which you wish to act, say I. ii.; II. iv.; III. ii.; 
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IV. i. and ii.; IV. v.; and V. iii. and v. (Long speeches 
in the historical scenes may be shortened by omitting 
lines which are not essential to the argument.) 

The choice of scenes will be determined partly by 
the number of characters needed. It is a good plan to 
“ double ” small parts, that is, give two parts or more 
to one actor. Having decided how many players are 
needed, the leaders, taking turns, choose their com¬ 
panies from the form, and then each company pre¬ 
pares a “ performance M of its scene, to be given with 
the rest of the form as audience. The leader should 
act as “ producer ” in the preliminary rehearsal or 
rehearsals, and assign parts and positions on the 
“ stage ” and suggest movements, etc. ; and before 
the “ performance he should give a brief account of 
what has happened in the earlier scenes which are not 
being given. 

The performances can be very simple, with all the 
actors reading their parts, or they can be more 
elaborate, with some or all of the parts learned by 
heart and costumes improvised or borrowed. In any 
case it is a very good thing to Ji^ve a few simple 
properties, such as wooden swords, tables and benches 
for the tavern scenes ; and a bed constructed of two 
or three forms put side by side, with a curtain draped 
over them and a pillow (the master's gown (?)) for the 
King's head# acted in this way can be very 

enjoyable. . -:V&*. 

, % ’-NOTE AMATEUR DRAMATIC 

SOCIETIES 

mpra/tuce Amateur Plays. Barrett H. Clark. 

AjM&ctrcal book which covers the whole ground from 
organization and rehearsal to staging and make-up, 
and is especially useful for beginners. Illustrated. 
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Shakespeare for Community Players. Roy Mitchell. 
(Dent, 6s.) 

An excellent book with many illustrations. 

A List of Plays for Young Players. Village Drama 
Society. (T.E.S., No. 134.) 

This list, compiled by the Society's Junior Plays 
Committee, contains the titles of 350 plays, which have 
been carefully selected, classified, and annotated. They 
are arranged in sections according to their suitability 
for performance by players of various ages under 
eighteen, and they range from nursery-rhyme playlets 
to the work of Shaw, Moli&re, and Euripides. There 
are full bibliographies and indexes. 

Stage Lighting for u Little ” Theatres. C. Harold 
Ridge. (Heifer, 5$.) 

Every dramatic society should possess this book. 
For amateurs with a small stage and limited resources 
lighting is the most artistic and most easily available 
aid in production. 

The Bankside Costume Book. Melicent Stone. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton and Co., 3s.) 

Full instructions , ‘for making all dresses needed for 
Shakespeare's ptfgs, with diagrams. 

Costume Hud Fm^hion. Vol. II. 1066-1485. Her¬ 
bert Norris. (Dent, ;jls. 6 d) 

Likely to become the standard work. Full of 
excellent illustrations (many colored) and clear, 
detailed, practical descriptions# . 

All amateurs Will find n wefl wotip wfeSe to get into 
touch with the British Drama League, 8 
Terrace, London, E.C.2, if only for its excellent find¬ 
ing library; and with the Village Dilga Society, 
15 Peckham Road, Camberwell, which 

gives special attention to village and schbol dfepanies 
and has costumes for hire at an exceptiofially low 
charge. 
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THE DEATH OF FALSTAFF, 
from “ Henry V.” 

i 

These two scenes, which are given entire, contain all 
that we heir of Falstaff after he is carried off to prison 
at the end of Henry IV*, Part II. ' 


ACT II 


SCENE I 


London. 


4 street 

,1 


i, 


10 


[Enter Corporal Nym and Lieutenant Bardolph ] 
Bard. Well met, Corporal Nym. . 

Nym. Good-mcorow, lieutenant Bardolph. 

Bard. What x «r$'^ndent Pistol and you friends yet ? 
Nym, Fopart, I cat? itoti I (#y little, but 
when iherfmfl Jhftsmilcs , but that 

shall he as it may. i dare'not Ijgm; but I will wink 
am holdout mine iron : it is 4 simple ■one , but what 
though ? will,toast cheese, and it will endure cold as 

another man's sword will: and there's an end 

" ft wSi bestow a breakfast to make you friends; 

ittte namfe means “ to steal,” appears also in The Merry 
of Windsor, together with Falstaff, Bardolph, ana 

Pistol 

Characters in these two scenes: Nym, Bardolph, Pistol, Hostess, 
Boy. 


Ni 
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and we'll be all three sworn brothers to France : let it 
be so, good Corporal Nym. 

Nym. Faith, I will live so long as I may, that's the 
certain of it; and when I cannot live any longer, I will 
do as I may : that is my rest, that is the rendezvous 
of it. 

Bard . It is certain, corporal, that he is married to 
Nell Quickly : and certainly she did you wrong ; for 
you were troth-plight to her. 
to Nym. I cannot tell: things must be as they may : 
' men may sleep, and they may have their throats about 
them at that time ; and some say knives have edges. 
* 4 It must be as it may ; though patience be a tired mare, 
yet she will plod. There must be conclusions. Well, 
I cannot tell. 

[Enter Pistol and Hostess .] 

Bard. Here comes Ancient Pistol and his Wife: 
good corporal, be patient here. How now, mine host 
Pistol! 

Fist. Base tike, call'st thou me host ? 
so Now, by this hand, L swear, I scorn the term ; 

Nor shall my Nell keep’lodgers. 

Host. No, by my troth, not long. 

*[Nym and Pistol draw.} 
O well a day, Lady, if he be not dbfawn now 1 we shall 
see wilful murder committed* v / 

Bard. Good, lieutenant 1 good cor^raj^ offer noth¬ 
ing here. * t n, 

Nym. Pish . 

Pist. Pish for thee, Iceland dog 1 thou pridk-ear'd 
cur of Iceland !* 

40 Host. Good. Corporal Nym, shew thy Jaipur, and 
put up your sword. 1 * 

X5. Thai ts the rendezvous of it, Probably means, $aat Is what it all 
comes to. 

17. He %s married. This is the first we have heard of Mistress 
Quickly’s marriage, or of her u troth-plight.” 

38. Iceland dog. Little white dogs were imported from Iceland as 
ladies 1 pets. 
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Nym. Will you shog off ? I would have you solus. 
Pist. “ Solus/' egregious dog ? O viper vile ! 

The “ solus ” in thy most mervailous face ; 

The “ solus " in thy teeth, and in thy throat, 

And in thy hateful lungs, yea, in thy maw, perdy, 

And, which is worse, within thy nasty mouth ! 

I do retort the “ solus ” in thy bowels ; 

For I can take, and Pistol's cock is up, 
so And flashing fire will follow. 

Nym. I am not Barbason ; you cannot conjure me. 
I have an humour to knock you indifferently well. If 
you grow foul with me, IJJstol, I will scour you with my 
rapier, as I may, in fair terms : if you would walk off, 
I would prick your $its a little, in good terms, as I 
may ; and that's the humour of it. 

Pist. O braggart vile and damned furious wight! 
The grave doth gape, and doting death is near ; 
Therefore exhale. 

00 Bard. Hear me, hear me what I say : he that strikes 
the first stroke, I'll run hto^lp to the hilts, as I am a 
soldier. [Draws.] 

Pist. An oath of mickle might; and fury shall abate. 
Give me thy fist, thy fore-foot to me give : 

Thy spirits are mostt&H. 

Nym. I will tfylOat, one time or other, in fair 

terms: that is it. * 

pm. 

,, That i$ the 

foO houpd of thou my spouse to get ? 

No i the spital go, 

Fteteh forth the lazar kite of Cressid's kind, 

Doll fkzmiM ahe bv name, and her espouse : 

I have, Sud hold, the quondam Quickly 

42* S& 0 & ofp(&ak&, Go away. 43. Solus, Alone. 

44. Mervailous, Marvellous. 

46. Maw, Stomach. 46. Perdy , By God. 

51. Barbason, The name of a devil. 72. Lazar kite, Leper. 

72. Cressid, Cressida (beloved of the Trojan Troilus) was proverbial 
for a faithless woman. 
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For the only she ; and—pauca, there's enough. 

Go to. 

[Enter the Boy ] 

Boy . Mine host Pistol, you must come to my master, 
and you, hostess : he is very sick, and would to bed. 
Good Bardolph, put thy face between his sheets, and 
so do the office of a warming-pan. Faith, he's very ill. 
Bard. Away, you rogue ! 

Host . By my troth, hell yield the crow a pudding 
one of these days. The king has killed his heart. 
Good husband, come home presently. 

J Exeunt Hostess and Boy.] 
i you two friends ? We 
must to France together: why the devil should we 
keep knives to cut one another's throats ? 

Pist. Let floods o'erswell, and fiends for food howl 
on ! 

90 Nym. You'll pay me the eight shillings I won of you 
at betting "> 

Pist. Base is the slave that pays. 

Nym. That now I wifi have : that's the humour of it. 
Pist. As manhood shall compound : push home. 

[They draw .J 

Bard. By this sword, he that makes the first thrust,* 
I'll kill him ; by this sword* I Wilt 
Pist. Sword is an oath, and oaths must have their 
course. ^ %* 

Bard. Corporal Nym* an i&m ISjjBt be frierid^, b$ 
ioo friends : an thou wiltnot, Why, m Be enemiefe With 
me too. Prithee, put up. > - v 
Nym. I shall have my eight shillings I won of you' 
at betting ? V 

Pist. A noble shalt thou have, and present pby ; 

And liquor likewise will I give to thee*, 

And friendship shall combine, and brotherhood 1 
I'll live by Nym, and Nym shall live by me ; 


7$* Pauca, Few. 


82. Yield . . . puddtng, Be food for crows. 
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Is not this just ? for I shall sutler be 
Unto the camp, and profits will accrue, 
no Give me thy hand. 

Nym . I shall have my noble ? 

Ptst. In cash most justly paid. 

Nym. Well, then, that's the humour of't. 

[Re-enter Hostess .] 

Host . As ever you came of women, come in quickly 
to Sir John. Ah, poor heart! he is so shaked of a 
burning quotidian tertian, that it is most lamentable 
to behold. Sweet men, come to him. 

Nym. The king hath run bad humours on the 
knight; that's the eveirof it. 

120 Pist. Nym, thou hast spoke the right; 

His heart is fracted and corroborate. 

Nym. The king is a good king : but it must be as it 
may ; he passes some humours and careers. 

Pist. Let us condole the knight; for, lambkins, we 
will live. [Exeunt.] 


ACT II 


SCENE III 

. London- Before a tavern. 

[Enter Pistol,'fJosi^S, Nym, Batdolph, and Boy.} 
Ho$f. Prithfife,. honey^sweet hpsband, let me bring 
thee to Stained," ! 

Pist. No; for my manly heart doth yearn. 
Bardolph, be blithe : Nym, touse thy vaunting veins : 

lit. recurring daily. Tertian, One recurring every 

. other da«i \ jNonsense. 

J2X. 'WtjusUdt.f Broken. 

xat. Corroborate, Strengthened. Evidently ‘‘broken” is what 
Pistol means. , 

123. Passes . . . careers , Indulges in freaks and frolics. 

125. Live, Thrive. 
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Boy, bristle thy courage up ; for Falstaff he is dead, 
And we must yearn therefore. 

Bard. Would I were with him, wheresome'er he is, 
either in heaven or in hell ! 

Host . Nay, sure, he's not in hell: he's in Arthur's 
10 bosom, if ever man went to Arthur's bosom. A' made 
a finer end and went away an it had been any christom 
child ; a' parted even just between twelve and one, 
even at the turning o' the tide : for after I saw him 
fumble with the sheets and play with flowers and smile 
upon his fingers' ends, I knew there was but one way ; 
for his nose was as sharp as a pen, and a' babbled 
of green fields. 4 4 How now* Sir John! " quoth I: 
44 what, man ! be o' good cheer." So a' cried out, 
44 God, God, God ! " three or four times. Now I, to 
20 comfort him, bid him a' should not think of God ; I 
hoped there was no need to trouble himself with any 
suc h thoughts yet. So a' bade me lay more clothes on 
his feet : I put my hand into the bed and felt them, 
and they were as cold as any stone ; then I felt to his 
knees, and they wertf as cold* as any stone, and so up¬ 
ward and upward, and all was as cold as any stone. 
Nym. They say he cried out of sack. 

Host . Ay, that a' did. 

Bard, And of women, 
ao Host. Nay, that a' did not. 

Boy. Ycs~ that a' did ; and said they were devils in¬ 
carnate. o . * 

Host. A' could never abide camatidn; # t was a 
colour he never liked. ^ ’ 

Boy. A' said once the devil would have him about 
women. A 

Host. did in some sort, indeed, handle women; 
but then he was rheumatic. * i* 4 

Boy. Do you not remember, a' saw a flea stick upon 

6. Yearn , Grieve. 9. Arthur's bosom, Abraham’s bosom* 

xi. Christom , Should be chrisom, a child lesS than a month old.,, 
38. Rheumatic , Choleric, bad-tempered. 
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4 oBardolph's nose, and a' said it was a black soul burn¬ 
ing m hell-fire ? 

Bard Well, the fuel is gone that maintained that 
fire that's all the nches I got in ftis service 

Nym Shall we shog ? the kmg^rill be gone from 
Southampton 

Ptst Come, let's away. My love, give me thy lips. 
Look to my chattels and ray movables # 

Let senses rule ; the word is “ Pitch an^ttfay ” : 

Trust none ; 

do For oaths are straws, men’s faiths are w^fer-cakes. 


And hold-fast is the onl^og. my duck : 

Therefore, Caveto be tfeytx>nnseilor. 

Go, clear thy crystals. Yc^b-fellows in arms. 

Let us to France ; Jike horse-leeches, my boys, 

To suck, to si$ck, me v&tfJAood to suck * 

Boy And#*at?& but"ip^h 5 l^some food, they say. 
Pi$t. Touch her soft 1 & 48 Qpu and march 


Bard. Farewell, host $$4 1 [Kissing her ] 

Nym. I cannot kiss,^|Hip&Ji ffafehumour of it but, 

jPwaLLet housewifely * keep close, I thee 

I* M 

S2. Cav^/P^autMs. nr ^i Crystals* Ryes (poetic diction»). 


4« “Pt&f 
52. Cavtf $j 


^>r “ cash down ** 
t Crystal Ryes (poetic diction ’). 


♦ 
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